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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
ost-oflice—whether directed to his name or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
ior the payment. 
. 2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he must 
ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
gend it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





BLUE SKIES. 





BY ELLEN H. BUTLER. 





Sad twilight trails her heavy clouds 
Into the night. One sullen zone 
Of mist, in nearer circling shrouds, 
Sweeps out the hills our love has known. 
Cold blasts go sobbing overhead, 
When hark! the west wind’s herald cries, 
And, by his sweet persuasion led, 
Behold one far faint sparkle sped 
Thro’ rifted mists. 1 keep glad eyes, 
Dream happy things. Above are spread 
Blue skies! 
Life, eager heart of mine, is storm; 
Thou canst not part the lowering years. 
Closer and deeper phantoms form, 
Thy near horizon veils in tears. 
The world drifts from thy yearning sight, 
But hark! what free wind hither flies, 
Singing of strange, unseen delight! 
A star shines in the death-wrack’s flight! 
Dream thou of morn and Paradise; 
Over thy grave shall watch to-night 
Blue skies! 
—University. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The New York school elections, outside 
of the cities, will be held on the 31st inst. 
Full particulars are given by Mr. Willcox 
in another column. All mothers can vote 
if the district where they live, if their own 
child or one in their care has attended the 
school for eight weeks during the past 
year. They can vote if they are natives of 
this country, or if they are wives or wid- 
ows of naturalized foreigners, or if they 
are themselves naturalized citizens, pro- 
vided they are over twenty-one years of 
age. Husbands and wives having children 
can both vote, neither one precluding the 
other. Any woman, with or without chil- 
dren. married or single, can vote who owns 
any real estate, however small, or personal 
property exceeding fifty dollars, or who 
rents a piece of property, even if she pay 
only one dollar a year rental. Let every 
qualified New York woman who reads this 
notice vote on the 31st inst. 





—e-9-2—_____—_- 

The New York Department of Public 
Instruction has issued a_ statement of 
school voters’ qualifications. The law ex- 
pressly excludes all persons but these, say- 
ing that ‘tno others shall be entitled to 
vote; a wording which is not used any- 
where else in the New York election law or 
constitution. 
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As rude and illegal questions have some- 
times been put to women who offered to 
vote, we remind every woman that the law 
does not require her to answer any ques- 
tions at all. If her vote is challenged, the 
Department goes on to say, “By Section 
13, Title 7, General School Act, it is pro- 
vided that the chairman presiding at the 
meeting shall require persons to make the 
following declaration : 


I do declare and affirm that I am an ac- 
tual resident of this school district, and 
that I am qualified to vote at this meeting, 


and that every person making such dec- 
laration shall be permitted to vote on all 
questions proposed at such meeting, but if 
he refuses to make such declaration, his 
vote shall be rejected.” 
illite 
The Boston Assessors report this year a 
taxable valuation of seven hundred and 
ten million dollars. Of this, more than 
one hundred million dollars are owned by 
Women. ‘The rate of taxation this year is 
$12.70 per $1,000. Thus the women of 
Boston will be forced to pay this year into 
the city treasury one million and two hun 








dred and seventy thousand dollars, over 
the expenditure of which they have vo 
more control than so many sheep. This 
monstrous injustice is perpetrated year 
after year, while the Legislature continues 
to refuse municipal suffrage to women. 


~oo 





The total number of male polls is 112,- 
446, showing a gain since last year of only 
342. The number of women who have 
asked to be assessed a tax to vote for 
school committee is 462, showing a gain in 
registration of 406 over this time last year. 
This is probably due to the change of law, 
which now authorizes the assessors to take 
the applications of women at their houses. 
eee — 

The small number of women who go to 
the trouble and expense of registering to 
vote for school committee is made the 
main argument for refusing women the 
right of municipal suffrage. It is said that 
the women would not vote if authorized. 
But this is equally true of men under sim- 
ilar cireumstances. Last week the New 
Bedford people cared so little about public 
parks that only five hundred of them took 
the trouble to vote on the question of 
whether or not their city should have one 
of these pleasure grounds. Yet this isa 
question which appealed to the pocket of 
every voter. In Boston our present costly 
system of public parks, involving an an- 
nual expenditure of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, was authorized at a special elec- 
tion by the votes of only one in eleven of 
the voters, these constituting a majority ac- 
tually voting on the question. Shall the 
men of New Bedford and Boston, there- 
fore, be disfranchised? It is an old and 
wise saying that ‘What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander.” 





Bene <8 eres 
No such difficulty exists in the case of 
voters at general elections on questions 
of political interest. In Wyoming, Utah, 
and Washington ‘Territories, in proportion 
to their number. more women vote than 
men. In municipal elections in England 
and Scotland unmarried women vote on a 
property qualification in about the same 
proportion to the number qualified. 
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Among the delegates chosen to the Mas- 
sachusetts Prohibition State Convention 
are a number of ladies, among others, 
from Springfield, Mrs. Dr. John Morgan, 
Mrs. John Blackmer, Mrs. H. E. Rainger, 
Mrs. H. N. Penfield, Mrs. E. C. Little; 
from Ipswich, Miss E. A. Harris; from 
Natick, Mrs. C. B. Travis, Mrs. Ellie 
A. Hilt, Mrs. F. P. Sutherland, Mrs. J. 
O. Knowles, and Mrs. F. §S. Sturgis. 
This party is the only political party in 
the world composed of men and women 
with an equal voice and vote in the nomi- 
nation of candidates and the transaction of 
business. It not only puts woman suffrage 
into its platform, but carries it out con- 
sistently in its organization. 





anniiiicaiapimanane 
At the Wisconsin State Prohibition Con- 
vention no woman suffrage resolution was 
proposed and no action taken. It was at 
the Wisconsin ‘Teachers’ Convention that 
Alura Collins offered the resolution which 
was discussed and rejected. As stated last 
week, the Wisconsin Prohibition platform 
is silent on the subject. 
conieaialiitiin 








A noticeable thing, this side the ocean, 
this month, in connection with the politi- 
cal rights of women, is an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly for September, on ‘The 
Saloon in Polities,” by George Frederick 
Parsons, in which these words oceur: 
“There is nothing so cruel, nothing so 
brutal, nothing so uncivilized, in American 
politics to-day as the dominance of the 
spirit which refuses a voice in the govern- 
ment to that sex upon whose virtues, piety, 
and long suffering every worthy hope of 
this nation depends.” he whole passage 
touching this subject is given in another 
column. That it is found in the Aflantic 
Monthly adds nothing to its truth, but that 
it is there is a significant and pleasant fact. 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL lately reported 
the case of a mother in Maine and her twin 
babes, who were sent to a jail not fit for 
human beings, there to await trial at the 
October term of court. One who read the 
statement, moved by sympathy for so for- 
lorn a case, hunted up the facts, and, we 
are glad to say, found that the woman and 
her little ones were taken by the jailor 
(more humane than the law) into his own 
family instead of the jail. After a few 
weeks she escaped. A new jail has since 
been built. 








ject to such cruel disabilities. 





The denial of the right of suffrage to 
women is the great grievance out of which 
come all their legal disabilities. The 
mothers, whose little babies are taken 
from them, the wives, who are only enti- 
tled to “support,” the widows, whose 
“thirds” leave them pinched with poverty, 
—all these, if they had a voice in making 
the laws, would not leave themselves sub- 
It is the de- 
nial of the right to vote that is the root of 
the whole trouble. It is this ‘tright pre- 
servative of all rights’ which is to be 
sought first and last and al! the time. 


oo 


The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation has just sent 10,000 leaflets to the 
Vermont Woman Suffrage Association to 
aid the work in that State. 


oe -—— 


The Boston Daily Journal publishes a 
statement of facts showing the temper- 
ance gains resulting from woman suffrage 
in Washington ‘Territory, which has just 
given 8,000 majority for prohibition, but it 
editorially evades the issue as follows: 


MISTAKEN STRATEGY.—The letter of 
“H. B. B.,” on the Washington Territory 
elections, furnishes an explanation of the 
course taken by Mrs. Duniway, the lead- 
ing woman suffrage speaker, and by those 
who followed her leadership. ‘There was a 
drug-store clause in the local option law, 
of the effect of which they were suspicious. 
Their suspicions seem not to have been 
shared, however, by temperance people 
generally, who voted ‘*No license,” prob- 
ably conjecturing that the evil which 
might be done by an occasional evasion of 
the law permitting drug stores to sell wine 
for sacramental purposes would be only as 
a drop in the bucket compared with the 
evil of having the saloons in full blast. 
But this supposed loophole in the law 
seems Only to have been a minor reason. 
‘the real reason, not to state it too harsh- 
ly, was a desire on the part of these wom- 
en to make themselves ‘‘solid’’ with the 
liquor interests. ‘The question of incor- 
porating woman suffrage in the Constitu- 
tion when the Territory seeks admission 
as a State is to come up by-and-by. ‘The 
reasoning of these women was that if their 
sex voted overwhelmingly against the 
saloons, the saloons would return the com- 
pliment by voting against woman suffrage 
in the Constitution. This is the strategy 
which these women adopted. By arraying 
themselves ostentatiously on the side of 
the saloons, and doing what they could to 
divide the woman vote, they conceived 
that they could placate the liquor inter- 
ests. ‘This policy appears to us to be open 
to criticism at two points. In the first 
place, the saloon vote is scarcely so guile- 
less as to be circumvented by so trans- 
parent a subterfuge. In the second place, 
it cannot but be a disappointment to re- 
formers to tind that the vote of women, 
which was promised to be a purifying and 
elevating political force, can be controlled, 
even when high moral issues are before the 
people, by tricky and trafficking considera- 
tions. The admissions which **H. B. B.” 
is compelled to make leave a painful im- 
pression. 


Wereply. that the wish of women to pre- 
serve their political rights is not a “tricky 
and trafficking consideration.” ‘*Self-pres- 
ervation is the first law of nature ” But the 
course of Mrs. Duniway, of Oregon, is not 
the matter under discussion. The Journal 
assumes that because Mrs. Duniway ex- 
pressed a preference for ‘‘taxed saloons” 
instead of ‘free whiskey drug-stores,” 
therefore the women of Washington Ter- 
ritory are not ‘‘a purifying and elevating 
political force, and can be controlled ‘‘even 
when high moral issues are before the peo- 
ple,” against temperance. And this when 
a majority of the women are shown to have 
voted for prohibition,and when the Journal 
itself advocates licensed saloons in Boston. 
The Boston Globe pricks the bubble by 
asking : ‘‘Since how long has our esteemed 
contemporary, the Boston Daily Journal, 
been a prohibition organ?” 


oe 





LAKE HURON IN DOG-DAYS. 


SOUTHAMPTON, ONTARIO, 
AUG. 13, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some years ago there was a summer 
symposium in the columns of the JOURNAL, 
your correspondents giving interesting 
descriptions of their holiday haunts. With 
such good precedents, but no items of 
special interest concerning the matters we 
have most at heart, I send you a little 
tourist gossip. 

Our universal Yankee nation is becom- 
ing more and more restless. Besides the 
continual ebb and flow of the crowds on 
business or on pleasure bent, there is the 
high tide, rising higher each year, of sum- 
mer excursionists. From the first heated 
days of June to the dog-days, there is a 
steady current from every town and city, 
of the outward bound, to sea or lake, moun- 





tain height or shady dell, across the At- 
lantic, or to the shores of the Pacific. The 
objects of search are various,—rest, quiet, 
and coolness, or gayety and excitement; 
energetic field sports, or lazy loafing ; com- 
munion with nature in her hidden haunts, 
or the feverish dissipation of fashion. In 
ways and aims so widely differing, the 
wanderers are in one thing constant,—to 
the law of change. 

For myself, I freely admit the charge. 
Ups and downs are better than stagnation, 
and a variety of experiences to monotony, 
though all may not be equally agreeable. 

One summer I took a new departure, and 
visited the mountains of East Tennessee. 
I should be sorry to have missed that leaf 
from my life-book, if for no other reason 
than that it enabled me better to appreciate 
Miss Murfree’s inimitable descriptions. 

For two seasons I have been haunting 
our Northern lakes, and making acquaint- 
ance with our Canadian cousins. From a 
quiet little fishing town whose name sug- 
gests an older and larger one in the old 
country, I look out with increasing pleas- 
ure on the blue waters of Lake Huron. 
Whether its waves are gently rippling or 
flecked with white caps, flooded with sun- 
set radiance, shimmering in the moonlight, 
or illumined only by the lighthouse bea- 
con shining clear and bright above the dim 
outline of the island—by day or by night, 
in sunshine or shadow, this great inland sea 
has for me a perpetual fascination. Its 
restful beauty has for me a greater charm 
than the ocean's more tumultuous roar. 

We have a shelving sandy beach strewn 
with rocks and whitened logs, whereon we 
find seats, less luxurious than picturesque. 
Just above are clumps of pines, affording 
odorous shelter from the too dazzling sun, 
and permeating all this clear exhilarating 
Northern atmosphere. ‘There are mineral 
springs, too, near the water’s edge; and a 
bath-house, the water strongly impreg- 
nated with iron, magnesia, ete., but cool 
and sparkling, and with no unpleasant 
taste. Given a few of the comforts civil- 
ization demands, a few friends, a little 
light literature, a little light work to pro- 
tect the inherited New England conscience 
from the charge of utter idleness, and 
what more could one desire ?—one, that is, 
who has no superfluous finery to display 
and no daughters to find husbands for ; one 
who loves to rest and be quiet, far from 
the jerking door-bells and the city street- 
fiends, far from the madding crowd, and 
far, far away from the fevered thermome- 
ters that register up in the nineties! 

But why go to Canada, some one may 
ask, when we have an equal wealth of 
Lake shore within our own domain? The 
reasons are evident why some distinguished 
gentlemen from ‘The States” find Canada 
so attractive, but members of the weaker 
sex have not yet been conspicuous among 
bank officials, speculators, and peculators 
on a grand scale. So it is hoped none will 
imagine ‘tyours truly” to be personally in- 
terested in the new extradition treaty! 

From one point of view, chance governs 
most of our actions. “We know that even 
the most trivial events depend on ever- 
lengthening chains of circumstance, but 
these we do not see, and life and vision are 
too short to trace the links of the unending 
chains by which we are led. It is sufli- 
cient then to say that some friends of mine, 
seeking a quiet, cool retreat from the sum- 
mer heat of St. Louis, found their way here 
by accident, and I followed them. Besides 
the natural attractions of the place, to one 
of an inquiring mind, it is an interesting 
novelty to sojourn in ‘‘Her Majesty’s Do- 
minion,” though so near home, and to 
learn something of our neighbors and their 
affairs. ‘There is also another considera- 
tion. Inthe case of Truth vs. Patriotism 
the remnant of conscience before referred 
to, compels us to state that in the way of 
accommodations for travellers, one can get 
more and better for the money here than 
in the States; less of show and pretension, 
perhaps, but more of comfort and cleanli- 
ness. And where the ‘Scott Act,” an- 
swering to our local option law, is in force, 
the disturbing element so destructive to 
quiet and good order is happily barred out. 

There are, it is true, a few drawbacks. 
There is the search of custom-house ofli- 
cers, a duty to pay should you want some- 
thing from the home market, postage- 
stamps at three cents each count up rapid- 
ly, and our beautiful starry silver coins 
are atadiscount. But we are by no means 
“ten miles from a lemon,” or telegraph or 
railway. We have established friendly re- 
lations with many Canadians, and find On- 
tario a State comparing favorably with 


many of our own sisterhood. 
AMANDA E, DICKINSON. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 

Mrs. M. G. C. LEAVITT is now in Japan. 

Mrs. EMMA GARRETT WILSON is local 
editor of the Ladoga (Ind.) Leader. 

Mrs. May L. WHEELER is editing the 
Society department in the Indianapolis 
Sunday Sentinel. 

Mrs. ABIGAIL Scott Dunrway has 
written a serial story which is to begin 
Sept. 2d in her paper, the New Northwest, 
of Portland, Oregon. 

Mrs. WINNIE F. THOMAS and Mrs. 
FLORENCE CHICK have been, for ten years, 
members of Kings Co. W. ‘I’. Republican 
Central Committee. 

Mrs. DANIELS, who succeeded Mrs. Lin- 
coln as teacher of the cooking-school in this 
city, is now at the head of a hotel in Pet- 
ersham which has sixty occupants. 

Mrs. M. F. LELAND has become the sole 
owner of the Bloomington (Ill.) Leader, 
buying the interest of Messrs. Crawford & 
Wheeler, for $14,750. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, with wom- 
anly grace and tact, pleaded fof the White 
Cross movement, under the auspices of the 
W. C. 'T. U. last week, at Chautauqua, to 
an audience of 4,000. 

Miss HALL, in connection with Mr. 
Moody’s schoo! at Northfield, purposes to 
raise a fund to loan to poor young women 
students, who may repay it without inter- 
est, and without any fixed time. 

Miss BLACK, who is working in China 
under the English Presbyterian Church, is 
the fifth daughter who has gone out from 
one manse to the foreign field—‘'ta fact 
unique in the history of missions.” 

Miss CATHERINE WOLFE, of New York 
city, has given $45,000 towards the pur- 
chase of St. Philip’s Church, in that city, 
to be used as an Italian mission in conneec- 
tion with Grace Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Miss Lucy A. Doo.niTrLe, for several 
years past a teacher in the kindergarten 
school at Florence, goes into the Govern- 
ment Normal School at Parana, Argentine 
Republic, Sept. 1. A few teachers from 
the United States are there now. ‘The 
teaching is to be in Spanish. 

Miss HELEN MAGILL, principal of the 
Howard Collegiate Institute of West 
Bridgewater, Mass., took a four years’ 
course at Newnham College, Eng.,—the 
full ‘‘classical honors” course, as it is 
called, instead of a two years’ course at 
Girton College, as recently stated. 

Mrs. LILLA May Pavy, widow of Dr. 
Octavia Pavy, naturalist and surgeon of 
the Greely Arctic expedition, has given to 
the National Museum the relies collected 
by her husband on his trip to the Arctic 
regions. Mrs. Pavy last week received the 
last instalment of pay due her husband 
for his services in the Greely expedition. 

Miss IpA E. HowGate, who has just 
been appointed to a clerkship in the Treas- 
ury Department, passed the highest exam- 
ination in her class, and was certified for 
appointment by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. She is the daughter of Captain How- 
gate, the ex disbursing clerk of the Signal 
Service Bureau. Miss Howgate is a grad- 
uate of Vassar. 

Miss ELIZABETH H. DENIO, Professor 
of German and Lecturer on the History 
of Art at Wellesley College, has made a 
fine German translation of Ramona, by 
“H. H.” The translation is published in 
Leipzig, and is done intelligently, and with 
a keener appreciation of the author’s del- 
icate vein than could be hoped for from a 
translator less favorably placed. 


Miss MARIETTA HOLLEy is at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. She has made quite an ex- 
tended summer trip of lake and mountain, 
and went to Saratoga about four weeks 
ago. She is taking the mineral waters 
with great benefit, and will probably re- 
main there until the first of September. 
Then she will return to her cottage in the 
country for a short time, previous to going 
to New York City for the winter. 


Miss FRANCES LORD, of London, Eng., 
the translator into English of Ibsen’s 
“Nora” and “Ghosts’—radical dramas 
which all women should read—is now 
travelling in this country studying our 
schools and social customs. She is at 
present visiting Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, at whose house preliminary steps are 
being taken to organize a committee to re- 
vise the Scriptures in the interest of wom- 
en. Miss Lord is one of the English mem- 
bers of this committee. She has been ac- 
tive in all the reform questions in England, 
especially in the suffrage movement. 
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AMERICAN SINGERS IN ITALY. 


Grace Greenwood, in the New York Jn- 
dependent, gives a gloomy account of 
the situation and prospects of American 
singers in Italy. Many, even of the best 
of them, are silent much of the time, not 
being anxious to sing for little or no pay. 
Mrs. Lippincott says: 


The truth is, it has never been easy for 
the best of our singers to make a career in 
Italy. Now, as I have explained, it is 
doubly difficult. These things are little 
understood at home; the difliculties in the 
way of foreign artists here are little ap- 
preciated. In the first place, money-mak- 
ing to any extent is out of the question. 
Opportunities for practice, for acquiring 
reputation, are still to be found here and 
there, but must usually be got at and im- 
proved through much tribulation, constant 
effort, frequent discouragements, and some 
actual hardships. People at home, to 
whom the word Italy suggests always the 
bluest of blue skies, cloudless sunshine, 
balmy airs, orange groves, purple vine- 
yards, roses on moonlit terraces, and pal- 
aves everywhere, would be shocked could 
they know the half of what delicately 
reared American girls have to endure in 
their hard Italian apprenticeship. 

In some of the primitive provincial 
towns during a severe winter season like 
the last, they suffer from the damp, cold, 
and dreariness of wretched, dirty, fireless 
little inns; the unspeakable nastivess and 
vile odors of the streets, and often of the 
theatre itself. Yet sometimes physical 
disillusfons and discomforts are the least 
disagreeable and disheartening things that 
they have to contend with. If it be not true 
that in Italy “only man is vile,” he man- 
ages to hold the first place in the fallen 
creation. .Yet, though we hear much of 
the woeful demoralization of the Italian 
operatic’ world (as though that could be 
enid to be demoralized which never was 
really moral), | do not believe it is worse 
than the Italian fashionable world ; indeed, 
artists being less idle, are really less dis- 
solute than the fast young men and wom- 
en of high society. They have less du- 
plicity, perhaps less decency, certainly 
less regard for appearances; but they are 
not a bad-hearted set of people. On the 
contrary, they are kindly and sympathetic, 
and among themselves they are generons, 
when they have anything to be generous 
with; and it is not hard for a stranger, 
though an interloper, to gain their good 
will, if good-willing, and their respect. if 
self-respecting. Not often from her fel- 
low-workers need a fair foreigner fear 
harm or annoyance, but from her employ- 
ers and patrons—venal managers and un- 
principled subscribers. ‘There are some 
good honest impressari in the profession, 
but they are men of means and good breed- 
ing; the poorer Classes ure usually tricky 
and pitiless adventurers, with whom truth 
is a myth and honor a jest. 

After much inquiry and observation, I 
have come to the sad conelusion that any 
young woman, native or foreign, who sets 
out on a dramatic career in this part of 
Europe, bravely bent on retaining the sim- 
ple virtues and modest graces of a blame- 
less private life, is handicapped in the des- 
perate race. Such qualities do not draw. 
At the best, they can but be dragged along 
by transcendent artistic ability. A good 
girl who continues to be a good girl, on 
a continental stage, has a hard tight of 
it. ‘lo hold her own best self, to be 
able to resist insidious temptation and 
cruel discouragement, she must have rare 
strength of purpose and womanly dignity, 
good sense, and at least some degree of re- 
ligious principle and faith; and, after all, 
to preserve herself from calumny, she 
must not only be ‘wise as a serpent and 
harmless as a dove,” but must have the 
countenance of good people and the con- 
stant protection of a faithful father or 
mother. 

‘There are those who, thus panoplied and 
guarded, have kept themselves ‘tunspotted 
from the world” of evil-doers and evil re- 
port; and in that goodly company I am 
proud to rank a number of American prime- 
donne, to whom even Italian men of the 
world, skeptical and blasé, accard the 
credit of being ‘‘good girls, honest and 
discreet.” But in this article I have set 
out to tell the whole truth, be it pleasant 
or painful; and IL feel compelled to state 
that since I have resided in Italy I have 
known more than one young American 
singer to disdain or desert the narrow and 
stony upward way. and plunge into the 
broad, descending road—that gay, melan- 
choly path, overhung with poisoned fruits 
and bordered with flowers of death. Out 
of the ranks of good women and earnest, 
self-sacrificing students, some drop year 
by year, on this great field of artistic strug- 
gle, never to be: heard of more—lost! or 
to be much heard of as triumphant stage- 
beauties and, perhaps, brilliant prime- 
donne; but lost all the same. They enter 
madly into the immemorial struggle of 
their kind for rich and titled admirers, for 
wreaths, diamonds, carriages, and **good- 
ly Babylonish garments,’ but with all 
their self-abandonment and reckless living, 
they can never attain to the careless gay- 
ety. the utter thoughtlessness, of their 
Italian rivals, mostly women of low ex- 
traction, and with no moral training or 
perception; but they must ever be tor- 
tured, more or less, by memories of hap- 
pier and holier things—of a good mother’s 
counsel, of her prayers, of a father’s ten- 
der trust, of a fond brother's or pure sis- 
ter’s pride, of the loving kindness and 
faith of old friends, outraged and betrayed. 

How does this unhappy fall come about? 
Seldom from a natural proclivity toward 
an adventurous immoral life, but from 
mistakes, disappointments, and discour- 
agements, resulting from various causes. 
Let us suppose the young singer comes 
over here alone—a grievous mistake to be- 
gin with. She finds herself in a strange 
country, of whose customs and language 
she is ignorant; she establishes herself in 
a strange pension, or in lodgings which 
may or may not be respectable; and at 
first she goes about alone, from necessity 
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of course, bearing herself with that care- 


less independence which (I thank heaven | 


for it!) American customs and American 


men have rendered safe and honorable in | 


our country, but which here is looked 
upon suspiciously and disapprovingly by 
society. By-and-by, driven by sheer lone- 
liness, she inakes acquaintances—Italians 
usually, for the sake of practice ip their 
language, and because they are amiable, 
social people and “so gay!" 


badly compromised. Nobody believes in 


her, and if her character is weak, half the | 


mischief is thus done. ‘hen, suppose she 
is poor, except in high hopes and a bound- 
less ambition, inspired by that most delu- 
sive thing, a local musical reputation ; that 
she has, perhaps, been sent to Italy by a 
musical society, in her native town, backed 
by large expectations and a small sub- 
scription—an imperative obligation which 
puts her very soul in bondage. She finds 
her sweet **woodnotes wild” almost lost in 
this mighty aviary of the world’s singing 
birds, as are her poetic ideas of Italian 
warmth and brightness when she first 
comes to know a winter in Italy’s musical 
capital—with its days on days of rain and 
fog, and its penetrating, pinching, mar- 
row-searching cold! She finds Milan pos- 
sessing, in fact, the most depressing and 
trying climate of all Italy for singers, 
breeding and fostering almost all possible 
ailments of the respiratory and vocal or- 
gaus. She falls ill, perhaps loses her 
voice, and spends her substance on ¢octors 
not honest enough to tell her that the only 
help is in a change of climate; or if, being 
exceptionally strong and hardy, she keeps 
her voice, she may make choice of an in- 
competent or dishonest master, who ruins 
it, or who, when the time for a début ar- 
rives (which is about the time that gentle- 
man suspects that her funds are getting 
low), puts her into the hands of a */ir- 
bante” (raseal) of a manager, who finishes 
the robbing process by coolly fooling her 
with a worthless contract for an opera en- 
gagement which never comes off, perhaps 
because, for one reason, there is no opera 
house in the town to which the Gapressario 
who is no impressario sends his victim. 

Many such disgraceful transactions take 
place here in Milan, and the *hirbanti,” 
with whom the city swarms, eseape with 
perfect impunity, as there is no law to 
protect the foreign artist. 

It is after such an experience as this, 
perhaps repeated—perhaps varied by an 
unsuccessful appearance—that the young 
American singer, penniless, friendless, 
helpless, desperate, is in most danger. 
Some rich admirer, some titled profligate, 
who has marked her as his own, comes 
forward and says sympathetically; ‘*Bet- 
ter give up this struggle, cara mia, or, if 
your heart is set on being a prima donna, 
allow me to help and protect you. I can 
get you engagements in good theatres, 
where you can do yourself justice. Under 
better conditions you will sueceed and 
make a great career.” ‘This phrase, ‘ta 
great career,” or “Suna carriera splendida,” 
represents and embodies the temptation, 
the most powerful, the most irresistible, 
which can assail the heart and head of a 
young opera-singer. Before it the in- 
stinets of purity, the pride of womanhood, 
social prejudices, moral principles, relig- 
ious teaching, too offen give way. In the 
hope of compassing a career of lyric celeb- 
rity, she enters upon one which is at best 
but splendid dishonor and gilded shame. 
Yet some there are, | must confess, who 
enter on this life without the excuse of 


, 


poverty or disappointment; who choose it, | 
from vanity, impatience, and a passion | 


for luxury and notoriety, making music it- 
self minister to vice. 
apparent than real, of certain singers, 
championed by powerful “protectors,” 
pushed and favored by venal agents and 
managers, and whose ‘opulent charms” 


of person are more spoken of than their | 
artistic merits, are cruel discouragements | 


to others struggling to succeed by fair 
means. But “the race is not to the swift” 
always, and the true artist, earnest and 
diligent, if she but keeps her heart coura- 
geous, her life pure, and her head high, 
will come out best at last. 

Among those of gur girls who are qui- 
etly “fighting the battle out on that line” 


I venture to name Miss Margaret Johnson, | 


of Cincinnati; Miss Ella Russell, of Cleve- 
land; Miss ‘Teresa Adams, 
Miss Hattie Simms, of Beloit; and Miss 
Ada Arthurs, of Toronto. These, though 
charming singers and personally attrac- 
tive, are not abounding in diamonds, and 
not one among them keeps a carriage; 
yet | account them passing rich. 

It may be asked how it is that some of 
our singers over here make bad failures, 
and get into disastrous business entangle- 
ments. Well, they often come here where 
opera is supposed to be indigenous and 


ubiquitous, simply to make a début and | 


gain some operatic experience. Coming 
directly from some high-priced New York, 


London, or Paris master, they believe them- | 
selves to be quite ready, perfectly primed | 


for Italian opera, of the grandest sort— 
and often find themselves sadly mistaken. 
They apply to an agent, who hears them 
in some air, and usually advises a course 
of study under a Milanese maestro. If 
they follow this advice, the new master, if 


he be “indifferent honest,” counsels them 


as to the time, place, and conditions of a 
début. 

Many are impatient, and if they seem to 
have money, or own to the *‘soft impeach- 
ment,” the agent will manage to obtain 
soon a scrittura for a trial appearance in 
some small theatre and town. For this 
first engagement they must pay—usually 
the agent, always the impressario; but if 
the singer be sensible and prudent, he or 
she will stoutly decline to advance a lira 
before the opera is really put on the 
stage, or till, at least, the prova generale, 
or last rehearsal, has been safely passed. 
The great fear of the débutante is being 
‘protested,’ set aside by the maestro of 
the orchestra or the manager, almost at 
the last moment, which may be from no 
fault or lacking of hers, but simply be- 
cause some rival singer has bought the 
ground from under her feet. In some 


Soon she be- | 
comes gay too, and before she knows it, is | 


‘The triumphs, more , 


of Boston; | 
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| cases, J am told, foreign singers, of some 
foreign reputation, may, through excep- 
tional influence, exceptional talent, and ex- 
ceptional beauty, gain a first engagement 
in a first-class theatre, without paying for 
it—may even be paid a trifle if the success 
is **stupendous ;* but such cases are ex- 
ceedingly rare; I have not known of one. 
It seems hard to an ambitious young 
| prima donna to be obliged to pay for the 


her brilliant rendition of “Linda,” 
**Lucia;’ but, after all, there is reason 
and justice in the impressario’s demand— 
usually for a modest sum. It is simply 
security. A certain risk must always be 
incurred for a débutante, be she ever so 
pretty or well prepared. She may makea 
| yiasco from mere fright, as many do; for 
| it is a terrible ordeal. This security, or 

premium, is not put into the contract; at 

least not into the one the singer shows; 
| and if she finds herself obliged to speak of 
it, she is apt to make use of a pleasant eu- 
phemism, and call it a “present.” The 
American débutante usually finds it neces- 
sary, also, in her first opera, to propitiate 
the leader of the orchestra with a “pres- 
ent,” and eke the prompter, et al. Some- 
times the prima donna tinds it advisable 
to “take out the opera,” that is, pay the 
royalty on it, thus keeping the affair 
more in her own hands. But, except in 
the case of a few old works, this is too 
heavy an expense for the means of most 
young singers. They must take the usual 
course and the usual risks; only let them 
be wary and not seem to be in a hurry; 
and, above all, let them live quietly and 
dress simply, avoiding a fore-handed and 
free-handed appearance, if they would 
not be angled for and done for by impe- 
cunious operatic managers, masters, and 
agents. It is an awful thing in the profes- 
sion to get the name of being “rich’—a 
name applied on very slight grounds. Even 
after a successful début, the bad reputation 
of having a little balance at her banker's 
is a harm and a hindrance to the singer. 
Those speculative operatic gentlemen who 
haunt the great Galleria, conferring among 
themselves, say: “She has made a good 
start; she will be wild to go on; she has 
money; she must pay.” 

Another caution: ‘the singer, on coming 
to Milan, will be told that she must take 
the musical journals issued by the several 
agencies. ‘This isa very heavy expense, and 
need not be assumed until after the artist 
has made an engagement. ‘Then it may 
be expedient to subscribe for some of the 
most respectable. ‘The others can neither 
help nor harm much, though black-mail- 
ing is an art not wholly unknown to these 
amiable children of sunshine and song. 

Because some of my young country- 
women, after much weary toil and brain 
struggle, after sacrifices and trials of 
many sorts, have failed to attain to great 
success in Italy, I would not attempt to 
dissuade others, musically gifted, from 
coming here. In what profession on 
which ambitious and clever women enter, 
are there not toils, struggles, trials, and 
comparative failures? It can at least be 
said of art, in all its higher forms, that it 
is “its own exceeding great reward.” 
But 1 would have the singer count the 
cost of an art-exile which may not end in 
a triumphant coming home. On no career 
does an ardent young woman set out with 
such confidence, such a high estimate of 
her special gifts, as on this of vocal music ; 
yet in none is real eminence so difficult of 
attainment and so rare. A great singer’s 
life has been said to be “tone of nega- 
tions; full of self-denial, sacrifices, and 
sleepless care, it must be. She is a slave to 
the voice which she depends on to serve 
her. At any time it may “strike” and 
| leave her in the lurch. No such risk runs 
the instrumental artist. ‘The violin is 
| obedient to the softest sweep of the bow, 
| the piano responds to the lightest touch 
of its mistress. 

There is another matter which I must 
speak more upon. ‘Those American sing- 
| ers to whom I referred as doing us honor 

by their own honorable lives, have been 

from the first accompanied and watched 
| over, each by a faithful mother, or aunt, or 
| devoted elderly friend. No young prima 
donna, native or foreign, can here follow 
the profession with dignity and safety 
without a duenna of some sort; some ‘re- 
spectable” old lady whose conduct is 
“steady.” 

Let no American girl, however gifted, 
| come to Italy for study, for initiation into 
Italian society and artistic life, without 
bringing with her something of American 
domestic guards and influences. If she 
must come, let mother come too. ‘The 
toiling student and anxious prima donna 
will tind that she never needed her mother 
as she will need her here; as a companion 
and counsellor, as a help and comfort in ill- 
ness and trial. 

On the whole, I would say to any aspir- 
ing friend, with ever so sweet and power- 
ful a voice, and ever so wuch dramatic 
talent: My dear girl, if you cannot bring 
with you to Italy that best part of the old 
home-life, your mother, then stay at home 
with her, and do your best under home 
masters and with home opportunities. 

In this article I have let a lot of cats out 
of the bag. I hope none will turn and 
rend me. GRACE GREENWOOD. 

Milan, Italy. 





WOMEN TRUSTEES IN ARIZONA, 


A late copy of the Prescott (Arizona) 
Journal-Miner gives an account of a school 
election held at that place on June 26th, 
which resulted in the choice of three wom- 
en for trustees. According to the paper, 
the ‘ladies’ ticket” contained the names of 
‘*three of Prescott's most estimable and in- 
telligent women,—Mrs. F. G. Parker, Mrs. 
W. A. Rowe, and Mrs. J. C. Hernden;” 
while the other ‘contained the names of 
equally distinguished men citizens,—Mes- 
srs. F. W. Otis, G. W. Sines, and B. H. 
Weaver.”’ Both tickets were exceptionally 
worthy, but as soon as the polls were 
opened, a strong tendency was developed 


privilege of delighting an audience with | 
or } 





to favor the women. “It was urged on 
their behalf that they were intelligent and 
capable, and the experiment was worth 
trying, of having the public schools for 
one year at least placed under their man- 
agement.” A barouche was kept running 
to accommodate the women who desired 
to vote, and when the polls were closed it 
was found that the ladies had received an 
average of 121 votes each, while their op- 
ponents had only 1, 3, and 4 votes respec- 
tively. 
- oe. = 


WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 


In the steady advance of journalism, 
woman has borne no inconspicuous part. 

since Lydia Maria Child founded her 
magazine for children, Lydia H. Sigour- 
ney wrote verses for the Jlartford 
Margaret Fuller furnished book notices for 
Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, or 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe sent to the National | 


Era the most celebrated serial of the cen- 
tury, “Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin,” woman has 
been anu important fact in the profession. 
Her opportunity in journalism, as every- 
where else, comes not by revolution, but 
by evolution. When journalism was ona 
purely material plane, she could have but 
little place within its borders; but the 
spiritualizing process which it has under- 
gone has opened its doors to her, and she 
has demonstrated her ability to meet most 
of its various demands. 

When I think of Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
Lady Duff Gorden, the wife of Sir Samuel 
Baker, aud others like them; when I no- 
tice whole libraries of foreign travel from 
the pens of women, and their growing op- 
portunity for out-door life, athletic sports, 
and rational modes of dress,—I have great 
hopes of their capacity to meet every re- 
quirement of the most varied and adven- 
turous journalistic career. If a woman 
like Miss Minnie Morgan, of New York, 
can be a first-class live-stock reporter, with 
all the hardships and discomforts of such 
an occupation, we may fairly predict that 
the Mollie Pitchers, the Di Vernons, and 
the Rosa Bouheurs of journalism, will yet 
appear, although woman’s grandest jour- 
nalistic opportunity is to be sought in high- 
er, if not wider, fields. For here, as every- 
where, she seems destined to soften asperi- 
ties, to sublimate coarseness, to eliminate 
the last reminder of barbarity. She will 
thus supply the precise elements the lack 
of which we now lament. Being refined, 
she will add fineness; being compassion- 
ate, she will add compassion; being con- 
scientious, she will add conscience in a 
larger measure to the “writing up” of the 
world’s great, diurnal history. Less space 
will be given to the prize-fight, and more 
to the prize poem; the murder trial will be 
condensed that the philanthropic conven- 
tion may gain a wider hearing; the whole- 
sale verdict against political opponents 
merely because they are such, will be 
modified by an attempt to show some faint 
approach to justice, even toward partisan 
enemies; of personalities there will be 
more rather than less, but the delineation 
of helpful lives, and how they came to be 
so, will largely replace the biographies of 
successful gamblers, whether in Wall 
Street stocks or Western faro-banks; and 
1 seriously doubt if any woman journalist 
will ever stoop to say to another, even be- 
hind the mask of the editorial ‘*we,” that 
she “tells absolute lies.” It is time that 
the standard were: lifted in unfaltering 
hands against this growing evil of whole- 
sale verbal venom, for if it be true that 
“as aman readeth in his newspaper, so is 
he,” it is equally true that so speaketh he. 
The incessant criticisms and harsh judg- 
ments of the press are doing more than 
any other one cause, except original sin, to 
lower the tone of common conversation in 
respect to that loftiest, but alas! most 
evanescent grace—sweet charity. 

The work of women will receive such 
recognition as is not now to be expected, 
for the pride of sex, which makes what- 
ever men do of especial interest to men, 
will magnify in the view of the lady re- 
porter the importance of helping on all the 
enterprises in which women are engaged. 

In brief, woman has now the opportuni- 
ty to do for journalism what she long ago 
accomplished for literature—to drive out 
the Fieldings and the Smolletts from its 
temple; to replace sentimentality by senti- 
ment; to frown upon coarse jests. debasing 
inuendoes, and irreverent witticisms; to 
come into its realm as 


“A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel's light.” 


The difference between the smoking and 
drawing-room cars on a railway train il- 
lustrates that between average journalism 
as it is and asit will be when men and 
women sit at their desks in the same edi- 
torial and reportorial sanctums. One is 
full of fumes, the other of perfumes; one 
is a small section of chaos, the other of 
creation ; and all because one is denatural- 
izing, the other natural. The Club” will 
cut a smaller, and the ‘*Household” a 
larger, figure in the journalism of the fu- 
ture; indeed, the difference between bach- 
elor’s hall and home is, in reality, the one 
we are now trying to analyze. No truth, 
theological, political, or economic, can be 
seen in its entirety, until the stereoscopic 
view from the two angles of vision, the 
masculine and feminine, give it precision 
and bring it out into symmetry. . . . Wom- 


an’s opportunity in journalism is just what. 


it is inthe great world. She has a réle pe- 
culiar to herself. The niche she is to fill 
would remain empty but for her arrival. 

The daily press, which has become al- 
ready the people’s university, is to be 
largely the pulpit and the forum of the fu- 
ture. Here woman has a place to stand, a 
pulpit ready from which no ecclesiastic 
edict can exclude her, and from which she 
ean comfort humanity’s heart, ‘tas one 
whom his mother comforteth ;” and in this 
forum can her weapons of argument be 














sharpened for the time when “Portig» 
shall become a flesh-and-blood creation in 
halls of justice. 

Journalism is the paradise of the pj. 
lanthropist. From the platform he reaches 
hundreds, but through the press hundreds 
of thousands. It is estimated that about 
twenty-five years are requisite for an ideg 
to “get around” and find its equilibrium jy 
average brains; but the daily newspaper 
can, if it will, reduce this period to tep 
years. ‘The propaganda, by this provegs 
goes not at stage-coach, but at lightning, 
speed. ‘lo fuse public sentiment into sym. 
pathy and weld it into organization, we 
must have the glowing forge of daily jour. 
nalism. ... at 

As in the world at large, so in the wor)) 
of journalism, woman's favorite specialty 
will always be some phase of religious, 
educational, reformatory, or philanthropie 
work, or some topic relating to the home, 
Nearly all the papers treating of humanj. 
tarian enterprises are already either cop. 
ducted, or largely influenced, by womay 
journalists, and, as every reader knows, 
women do some of the best work on the 
religious press. ‘The missionary papers 
conducted by women are an epoch in Jiter. 
ature; and the temperance papers of which 
they control the tinance as well as the 
editing, are becoming a mighty power for 
good. ‘lo conduct a paper successfully 
requires business talent of the highest or- 
der, and nowhere have women proved their 
gifts more conspicuously than in this field, 
They have saved the day for many a lan. 
guishing enterprise, and in missionary cir. 
cles have repeatedly paid expenses and 
had a handsome margin left for the cause, 
. .. The best proof of woman's opportu- 
nity in journalism is the women them- 
selves and the work they have wrought, 
Among the most valued perquisites of my 
ten years’ peregrinations as a temperance 
organizer, I count the personal acquaint. 
ance and in many instances the friendship 
of a majority of these gifted bread-win- 
ners. . .- 

The chief reasons why journalism wil) 
always be, next to philanthropy, the most 
natural and satisfactory voeation of the 
intellectual woman, seem to me to be 
these :— 

1. The **woman question” is settled in 
the “trepublic of letters.” Both sexes 
stand on the same footing, with equal pay 
and preferment for equal work and suc- 
cess. 

2. One is in good company. Journalists 
as aclass are among the brightest, kind- 
est, and most companionable of earth's in- 
habitants. 

3. There is less likelihood of a discon- 
tinuance of one’s income and a break in 
one’s career on account of marriage, than 
in most pursuits, for pen and ink plus 
ideas make ‘a handy kit of tools, well 
suited to the surroundings of a home, 
Even Whitelaw Reid dictates his editorials 
and corrects the proof by telephone from 
his elegant up-town mansion; and the 
progress of invention will constantly im- 
prove the adjustments between oflice and 
home, so that no woman who writes with 
nib inevitable and ink indelible will find 
her journalistic occupation gone just be- 
cause she has written in her marriage cer- 
tificate the climax chapter of her own life's 
serial story. 

4. Journalism is a calling in which spee- 
ialties abound. ‘The woman’s opportunity 
in journalism is likely to be greatest who 
most successfully tills some chosen plot of 
ground in the great field of literature. Let 
the selection be made with due delibera- 
tion, and then steadfastly adhered to. 
teputation is capital of the most substan- 
tial sort, and along the crowded street of 


journalism reputation comes to the special- 


ist first and stays there longest. <A spec- 
ialty in these competitive days is the dif- 
ference between point and no point; be- 
tween a dead flat and a clean cut perspec- 
tive; between the monotonous seu and the 
sun-bright sail. Therefore, with all thy 
gettings, get a specialty. 

5. Journalism is a profession of un- 
bounded usefulness and power. Every 
generous nature desires to make the earn- 
ing of an honest living but a means to the 
higher end of adding to the sum total of 
human goodness and human happiness. 
There is no foothold which conducts more 
surely to this result than that of a news- 
paper woman. But this enchanted realm 
is without an ‘“topen sesame.” It has no 
spell by which to conjure. ‘The conditions 
are hard-faced as printer’s type, and 
pointed as a stylographic pen. ‘ Work 
your passage,” or you cannot win this port. 
Begin at the foot of the ladder and climb 
up round by round, or you will not reach 
this height. Learn your alphabet before 
you tackle polysyllables. ‘lhe printer's 
case is a good place to begin. Accuracy, 
rapidity, skill in detail, are all as vital to the 
journalist as to the type-setter; William 
Lloyd Garrison studied both arts at a time, 
so did William D. Howells, Robert Bur- 
dette, and a host beside who have become 
famous. ‘l'’o thousands of aspiring youn 
women, bound to be journalists. | woul 
like to say, as | wish some one had said to 
me in girlhood. learn the printer's trade, 
and meanwhile try your hand at writing; 
you will thus hold one bread-winning im- 
plement while you reach out for another. 
Never wait for something to turn up; fake 
hold of the types, they move the world, 
and turn them right side up; keep on do- 
ing this faithfully, and if you have the gift 
predicted by your preference, you Wl 
slowly and steadily, but surely, win a foot 
hold in the splendid realm of journalism.— 
Frances E. Willard, in Chautauquan. -i.\.- 
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“LAZY FEMALE DRONES.” 





The Cincinnati Enquirer has been misled 
by a correspondent, who says, speaking of 
‘New England women :”— 


“Some curious features of New England 
life came to me during my trip. A wou 
an where I stopped over night lamented 
her inability to procure female help. Ske 
told me that although there are 60, 
more women than men in Massachusetts. 
you can scarcely get one to do housework. 
They have been spoiled by factory wor 
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and dabbling in literature, as they call it. 
If they can’t get factory work, as a great 
many of them can’t just now, they won't 
do any work. In many towns you can’t 
get a woman todoa day’s washing for any 
rice. The lady who told me this added 
that she was heartily in sympathy with the 
movement to import Chinese housework- 
ers, and was also in favor of letting the 
lazy female drones starve, as they seemed 
to be willing to do rather than perform 
household duties.” 

“Drones” are of the male sex among 
pees. ‘There are very few “lazy female 
drones” in New England. Women work 
more hours and for less pay than men. The 
male paupers in every New England State 
largely exceed in number the female pau- 
pers. notwithstanding the greater number 
‘of women and the larger pay of men. It 
js quite as easy to get domestic help here 
as in any other part of the country. A 
woman who talked as reported above, is 
not a person whose statements are relia- 
ble. or who would be likely to treat her 
domestics with consideration. HH. 3B. B. 
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TOUGH NUTS. 


Opponents of woman suffrage have had 
two very tough nuts to crack presented to 
them within the past few weeks—the vot- 
ing and working of woman suffragists in 
Washington Territory against putting Pro- 
hibition into the constitution of that ‘Ter- 
ritory, and the overwhelming majority of 
woman suffragists elected to the British 
Parliament in the recent electionsin Great 
Britain. In both cases it is shown that 
women—and both sides in English poli- 
tics are declaring that it was the women 
who defeated Gladstone with their Prim- 
rose League canvassers of every social 
stripe making a house-to-house canvass— 
do not invariably take what is called the 
ideal or sentimental view, based on inno- 
cent faith in the perfectibility of the hu- 
man race. That women should be found 
working against Prohibition is held to be 
shocking by the same philosophers who 
but yesterday were prophesying that the 
first thing women would do, would be to 
vote in Prohibition.— Boston Transcript. 
eee 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending August 3, 1886, as 
follows: 

Louisa Cappiani, New York, N. Y., 
Sheet-music Case. 

Ellen Dillon, Sioux City, Iowa, Flat-iron 
Heater. 

Ella N. Gaillard, New York, N. Y., Mu- 
sical Watch. 

Mary J. Holt, San Francisco, Cal., Por- 
table Book-holder. 

Fanny K. Marsh, Bloomsburg, Pa., 


Dust-pan. 
—-——-— —e@e- | 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Miss Anna Laurens Dawes has a book 
in press at Boston entitled ‘“The Modern 
Jew.” 

Now that **The Breadwinners” is al- 
most forgotten, the Cleveland papers re- 
veal its authorship. It was written joint- 
ly by Capt. Frank H. Mason and his wife. 


Under the new statute authorizing the 
appointment of additional notaries public, 
Goy. Hill has appointed Miss Belle Teller, 
of Seneea Falls, N. Y., who is a stenog- 
rapher and general reporter, to act as a 
notary public. 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is one of our 
most valuable exchanges. It not only ad- 
vocates woman’s suffrage ardently, but is 
as good a weekly newspaper as one could 
desire. It is admirably edited, and its 
“Personals” and ‘Literary Notes” are 
abundant, fresh, judicious.—N. E. Journal 
of Education. 

“Brother Jonathan,” in the Milford (N. 
Hl.) Enterprise, suggests the name of Sena- 
tor Stanford, of California, as the Repub- 
lican nominee for President in 1888. The 
tomination would be an excellent one. 
Senator Stanford is able, honest, and pat- 
riotic, a public benefactor, and a pro- 
hounced friend of woman suffrage. If 
hominated, he would most likely be 
elected. 

Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, since the death 
of her husband, Judge Seneca M. Dorr, 
ayear ago, has devoted herself to estab- 
lishing a free public library in Rutland, 
Vt., where she resides. Rutland has long 
heeded such an institution, but it was 
hardly expected that it would so soon 
have a free collection of between three 
and four thousand volumes, as it will have 
When the library opens next month— 
thanks largely to Mrs. Dorr’s efforts. 


. Elaborate toilettes have the Catskills, 
stead of Saratoga, as the scene of pa- 
rade this summer. A Cuban lady, who 
has several $500 lace dresses, wears two 
or three diamond stars in her hair at a 
me, has $50,000 in diamonds on her fin- 
fers, and pays, with her attendants, $500 
“ week board, seenis to be the leading 
character, A New York lady appeared 
Upon one day in three dresses, repre- 





senting an expenditure of $1,000, and 
owners of marvellous diamonds form the 
rest of the finely dressed company. 


The indignation of temperance men in 
Iowa has been aroused by the recent as- 
sassination of Rev. George C. Haddock, 
because of his fearless advocacy of the en- 
forcement of the laws of the State. Alone, 
in Sioux City, he stood up for enforce- 
ment, while the saloons, encouraged by 
the Mayor and City Council, set open de- 
fiance to the law. He appealed to the law- 
abiding sentiment of the State to make the 
laws respected in Sioux City, and sent out 
a ringing circular to that effect. He has 
been assassinated by murderers in the in- 
terest of the saloons. 


At Chautauqua, N. Y., the attendance 
is extraordinary. In addition to 10,- 
000 summer visitors, several hundred 
members of the American Society of Mi- 
croscopists are in session there. ‘The In- 
ternational Institute for Preserving the 
Units of the Anglo-Saxon Weights and 
Measures is holding anannual convention 
there. Prof. Bowne, of the Boston U niver- 
sity, on the 10th inst., delivered a very able 
and interesting second lecture at the Hall 
of Philosophy on the ‘Philosophy of ‘The- 
ism.” At 11 o'clock, in the amphitheatre, 
Rev. J. C. Hartsell, D. D., of New Or- 
leans, addressed a large audience on the 
dangers arising from illiteracy in the 
South, under the title of “Storm Centres 
in our Southern Sky.” 


In the Old Dominion the literary sensa- 
tion of the hour is Miss Rives, a young 
lady of twenty-three or twenty-four sum- 
mers, a near relative of the diplomatist, 
William C. Rives, and a niece of that Mrs. 
Sigourney, of Boston, who was drowned 
on the Ville de Havre. Miss Rives is a res- 
ident of Castle Hill, Albemarle County, 
Va., and is said by the young Virginians 
of her neighborhood to be ‘tas beautiful as 
a dream of Eden,” with lovely blonde 
hair, violet eyes, and a rich complexion, 
besides possessing great literary, poetic, 
and musical abilities. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that, as one poor fellow put 
it, ‘*There are fifty men in Virginia who 
would have given their right arms not to 
have seen her.” Miss Rives so far has 
published but little, her most noteworthy 
production being “A Brother to Drag- 
ons,” in one of the latest numbers of the 
Atlantic Monthly. his story is written in 
the style of the sixteenth century, to the 
literature of which Miss Rives is said to 
be devoted. Miss Rives is said to be still 
fancy free.—ASpringfield Republican. 


When recently a list of successful candi- 
dates at the Cambridge Mathematical Tri- 
pos examination was published, it was al- 
leged that the ladies of Girton and 
Newnham had not very highly distin- 
guished themselves. But, whatever may 
be true of Cambridge, in the London Uni- 
versity the ladies are very successful in- 
deed; and possibly this fact is to be attri- 
buted to the completeness with which the 
London examinations, degrees, and honors 
have been opened to women. Inthe pass 
list of the summer matriculation examin- 
ation just published, though the number of 
male candidates shows a decline, that of 
female candidates exhibits an increase. 
Last year the ladies were 106 out of 616, 
—a little more than a sixth. ‘This year 
they number 130 out of 591, more than a 
fifth. If this rate of progress is contin- 
ued, it cannot be very long before the 
number of malg candidates is equalled. 
Perhaps, indeed, it may be greatly sur- 
passed when the Royal Holloway College 
at Egham gets into full working order, for 
Mr. Holloway’s idea of a complete degree- 
giving university is not likely to be real- 
ized for a good while to come. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether the ladies 
would desire such realization. 


HUMOROUS. 


A crank. is the man whose ideas differ 
from your own. 


It is not the anonymous writer’s name 
that interested parties want; itis his scalp. 


“The single scull race!” exclaimed an 
old lady, as she laiddown the paper. “My 
gracious! I didn’t know there was a race 
of men with double sculls.” 


‘*So you expect to go into the country 
soon, Miss Gushington?” ‘*Yes,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘we are to visit Uncle James, and 
he has such a delightful house, with the 
wide porch all covered with trellis-vines, 
and grape-vines, and bovines—I can searce- 
ly wait for the time to start.” 


While a country parson was preaching, 
the chief of his parishioners, sitting near 
the pulpit, fell fast asleep; whereupon he 
said, ‘Now, beloved friends, I am in a 
great strait, for if I speak too softly, those 
at the further end of the church cannot 
hear me, and if I talk too loud, I shall 
wake the chief man in the parish.” 


‘‘Why!” asked the schoolmaster, in as- 
tonishment, **can’t = read?’ *‘*No,” re- 
plied the farmer landlord, throwing a ham- 
mer at the hens to remind them that they 
must get out of the corn—‘‘no; fact is, I 
did set out to learn to read once, but when 
I thought that I should never be able to 








read a ten-thousandth part of the stuff that’s 
written, I gave it up in despair.” 

They tell a good story of a South 
Georgian statesman, who went to Charles- 
ton in the old days and stopped at a hotel. 
A waiter brought out some shrimps, which 
the Georgian stowed away as best he could. 
In a moment the waiter reappeared with a 
stand of celery. ‘*No,” said the Georgian, 
shaking his head solemnly: “I have tried 
your bugs, and I don’t like them, and you 
can bet yer life I don't want none of your 
grass!"—Atlanta Constitution. 


A little boy in Warrenton visited his 
aunt in the country not long since. One 
day at the dinner-table the lady complained 
that a jar of favorite preserves had mys- 
teriously disappeared from the pantry. 
Each one present disclaimed any knowl- 
edge of the fact except the little boy, who 
remained studiously silent. At last he was 
asked if he knew what had become of the 
missing fruit, when he replied, ‘*My pa 
don’t allow me to talk at the table.”— War- 
rington Clipper. 

oe — 


NEW YORK SCHOOL ELEOTIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A very recent change in the New York 
school law is announced by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as to the time 
for holding the elections outside of cities. 
The day is postponed to August 31. Moth- 
ers will do well to remember that three 
successive laws—1880, 1881, and 1886— 
guarantee them the right to vote in the dis- 
tricts where they live, if either their own 
child or one in their care has attended the 
schoolin such district for eight weeks or 
more during the past year. They can vote 
if they are natives of this country, wives 
or widows of naturalized foreigners, or 
themselves naturalized citizens, provided 
they are over twenty-one years of age. ‘The 
Legislature and Governor, having express- 
ly reaffirmed their right this year, it is 
hoped that mothers will vote now in even 
larger numbers than heretofore. 

Friends in every place where women 
vote are particularly requested to tele- 
graph me the number of women who vote, 
also the names of women (if any) elected 
to office. Where telegraphing is not prac- 
ticable, let them report by first mail. It 
can be made useful. 

IIAMILTON WILLCOX. 

146 Broadway, New York. 





DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases, 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomas CooK, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. Icheer- 
fully recommend, it to all”? Mnrs. E, F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the hest remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by al’ druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garmenis A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant! good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 








Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 








CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED, 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a _prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East Lith Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


AMERICAN 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Edited by M. F. SWEETSER. 


The best companions of all who wish to get the 
largest possible amount of pleasure out of a summer 
journey. The history, poetry and legends of each 
locality. Scores of maps and panoramas. Prices, 
locations, views of hotels, summer resorts and routes. 
Newly revised; 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in 
flexible red cloth; 31.50 each, 

“These Guide-Books are much the best we have 
ever had in this country, and they can challenge com- 
parison with Baedeker’s, the best in Europe. The 
volume devoted to the White Mountains is full, pre- 
cise, compact, sensible and honest.””— New York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The Emerald Meadows of Conway. 
The Tyrolese Glens of Jackson, 
Bethlehem’s Cool Plateau, 
The Grand Views from Jefferson, 
The Lovely Lake Country. 
Franconia’s Marvels, 


"NEW ENGLAND. 


Berkshire's Noble Hills. 
Vermont's Green Mountains, 
Maine’s LaLes and Coasts. 
Nantucket and the Islands. 
Boston and Suburbs, 
Mount Desert, ete., ete., ete. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline, 
The Bras d'Or Lakes. 
Newfoundland. 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec. 
Prince Edward Island. 
Montreal, The Saguenay. 








“At every point these books meet you with just 
the facts you wish to know; they repeat to you the 
old legend associated with this locality; they tell you 
the story of the battle fought there; they hum to you 
the song or murmur the lines in which some poet has 
enshrined events by which a spot has become memor- 
able. ‘They are simply indispensable to tourists in 
the regions named; and those who have sallied forth 
without them have omitted the really most important 
part of their equipment.”—Literary World. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS. 


By Mrs. JANE G. Austin. $1.50. 


OVER THE BORDER. 


By Miss E. B. Cuase. With Nova Scotia Views 
and Map. $1.50. 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE, 


By Lucius L. Hvussarp. With Map and Illus. 
trations. $3.00. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., 


SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 


Boston. 





For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

DUTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MORAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
Sex, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN 
THORS, by T. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE Atr, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 

For one yearly subscriber [82.50] we 
will give one of the following: 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET, FIns AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
scriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of wit and humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 


Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 


AU- 
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|. LOTHROP & COS 
New Books on Timely Topics. 


HEAVEN'S GATE. A story of the Forest of 

Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN, 81.25. 

The best selling book of the season, into which en- 
ter elements which are making trouble in the Queen’s 
realm to-day, especially the religious differences, 
The solution is most noble and pathetic—the master 
gives his life for the men. Many scenes equal in pa- 
thos famous pages from ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”’ 


SPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy. $1.50. 

Au important contribution to the psychological 
literature of the day. It is in the same line of argu- 
ment with Dr. J. M. Buckley’s paper on “Faith 
Cures,” in the June Century, dealing sparingly in 
theories, but bringing forward facts in tremendous 
array; recording phenomena; giving the remarkable 
history of a life that was really lived.” 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND, 

Sanau K. Boiron. 81.00. 

The author, deeply interested in the impending 
changes in educational and labor conditions in 
America, visited England expressly to study the aims 
and experiments of English legislators, teachers and 
reformers. This book is the result. Every page is 
crowded with facts, sharply stated, and the volume is 
an encyclopedia of information not on record else- 
where. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR 

MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 cents. 

The most practical, sensible and to-the-point book 
which has been written for girls within the last fifty 
years—a godsend to the “Helen Harknesses” of our 
great cities, and small towns as well. That this kind. 
ly effort has already reached young women is evident 
from advertisements already appearing in the 
“wanted” columne of the Boston dailies. 

FOR THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOKSHELF. 
(TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS.) 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By Annie 

H. Ryver. $1.00, 

A series of uncommon talks on common toples, 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties, 
amusements, friends, and their future. Magnetic in 
style, but thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions 
and counsels. 


HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, 

By CarnistTiIna Goopwin. 75 cents, 

One of the fruita of the Public Cooking-Schoole has 
been the establishmest of countless home cooking 
schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s con- 
sent, invites her particular friends into the dainty 
family kitchen, and the cook, the trained maids and 
the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 
but in various other branches of home-making. This 
volume is the history of one of these delightful 
experiments. 


By Mrs, 


GIRLS. By 


(TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS.) 


WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. 

ALD. $1.50, 

Boys like to read stories of men. They are given 
to living in the future. Here isa stirring story of high 
motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, 
shining ideals. 


IN LEISLER’S TIMES. 
$1.50 


By Geo. MacDon- 


By E. 8. Brooks, 

A story of the very earliest beginnings of American 
independence, in which all the characters are from 
life, in which all the events recorded actually oceur- 
red, and showing the important parts which two boys 
and one girl played in our national history. 


(TWO BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 


IN NO MAN'S LAND. Wonder Stories. Vol. I. 
By E. 8. Brooks. 72 Drawings by Hassam. $1.25. 
The adventures of little wide-awake American 

Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice. The 

pages sparkle with transformation scenes, pageants, 

tableaux and astonishments. The wittiest child’s 
book ever published. 


THE BUBBLING TEAPOT, Wonder Stories. 
Vol. UI. By Mrs. Lizzre W. CHampney. $1.25. 


Twelve page-drawings by Walter Satterlee. 
Records of the ‘Twelve Magic Journeys and the 
Twelve Lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskein. Fall of 
charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of hap- 
piness at the end. Sure to be a perennial favorite. 
. 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


EXTRA PREM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 





Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,"’ Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.”’ 


lst, At the low price of #1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches, 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 














KCEN ic Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
Pl LLS 25 Cents a Box. 
The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
‘405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 
Relation to Sex. 

BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 

5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 
Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before D 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S 
NERVE TONIC and 
ON THE 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cte. 
Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
equalled in this or any other country. 





For the Relief and Cure of 
sugar pellets. 
WINE OF COC stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
Moral Education of their Children in 
It can be procured at the 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
aa Telephone number 7252. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 21, 1886. 


Communications and letters reiating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This —y 4 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


From and after September first, till the 
end of the year, we offer the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL to new subscribers, for four 
months, for fifty cents. We do this to in- 
duce new subscribers to read it. We find 
that a large number of those who sub- 
scribe in this way continue to take the pa- 
per year after year. ‘This ofter furnishes 
a good opportunity for those who value 
the JOURNAL to send it to their friends 
who may not yet be interested, with the 
hope of creating an interest. Who will 
thus send two or more copies of the Jour- 


NAL? L. 8. 
-e@e-- ——- 


THE FATHER OWNS THE BABY. 





Millions of mothers all over these United 
States gather their little ones around 
them, never dreaming that by the law 
they have no right to these children. 
They do not know that the sole legal right 
to the children rests in the father, in all 
except three of the States. Most men do 
not know it. A majority of fathers. if 
they did know it, would never assert their 
right as against the mother. But now 
and then a father who is as bad as the law 
knows his legal rights and assumes them. 

Not long ago, within a short ride of 
Boston by rail, lived a young man and his 
wife and theirseven-months-old baby. Ap- 
parently they were at peace and prosper- 
ous. One day the husband told his wife at 
noon that a certain family had sent her an 
earnest invitation to spend the afternoon. 
The wife said *‘she had too many things to 
do that day to go to visit.” But the hus- 
band said, ‘*You ought to go when they 
send for you. I will take care of the baby.” 
Thus urged, the wife made ready and went. 
At six o'clock she came home. The house 
was locked, husband and baby gone. 
There was no letter to explain this sudden 
and unexpected absence. ‘The neighbors 
knew nothing. Overwhelmed with grief 
and heartache for her nursing baby, the 
poor mother consulted a lawyer. By his 
advice, she forced an entrance to the house. 
How empty and desolate it seemed! It 
was evident that the husband had exer- 
cised his legal right and taken the child 
where he pleased. All the neighbors 
sympathized with the wife. Men said 
that “if the wretch ever returned, he 
would deserve to be tarred and feathered.” 
Execration was loud, deep, and abundant; 
but one quiet woman who knew the law 
said, **He is only as bad as the law which 
allows him the sole right to the child.” 
But every man said there was no such 
law. It was only after reference to the 
statutes, they could admit that here in 
Massachusetts a married father has a legal 
right to rob his wife of her children, and 
that men who were so cruel, mean, and 
dastardly, were only as bad as the law. 
There was but one opinion of the law and 
of the man. But that could not restore 
the tender, helpless babe tosits mother. 
If others could sleep or rest, there was 
neither sleep nor rest for her. ‘The parents 
of this husband lived in Canada. It was 
most likely he had taken the child to 
them. She had been to their home and 
knew how to find it. Making such ar- 
rangements as wére possible, she started 
for Canada. ‘The same night the husband 
returned. Not finding his wife, he sur- 
mised that she had gone for the child. He 
had carried it to his parents. He tele- 
graphed them to takethe child away and 
hide it. This they did. When the young 
mother appeared at the door of the parents 
of her husband, with this measureless grief 
in her heart, his mother met her at the door. 
One would suppose that the heart of the 
old mother would have melted in sympa- 
thy for this grief-stricken young one. 
But not so. She sympathized with her 
son. It cannot now be told how it was 
managed, but the wife found the little one 
in a hot attic. evidently not having been 
washed since it left home, and she took it 
to her own father's house, where she is to- 
day in dread of what may happen to her 
and to it. 

The brother of this cruel father took his 
child a few years ago away from its moth- 
er. Her relatives paid him $700 to bring 
it back. It is supposed that this man 
_ hoped to make money by a similar torture 
of his wife. 





There was a great deal of indignation, 
both among men and women, in the case 
quoted above. But what does it avail? 
It is evident there is need of women to 
help men make laws that will protect 
women and children. But the representa- 
tive from the town where all this happened 
voted against woman suffrage in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature last winter. It isto 
be hoped that the voters there will see to 
it that he does not have the opportunity 
to do so again. Meantime the reproach of 
all good citizens, men and women, should 
be so poured out upon men who wrong 
mothers and little children, that they will 
flee as other thieves and robbers flee be- 
fore honest people. L. 8. 
os 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 











The September Atlantic contains a 
sweeping indictment of ‘“The Saloon in 
Politics,” by George Frederic Parsons. 
He asserts that “the saloon has abolished 
party politics in our largest cities, and that 
to-day in every such city the local govern- 
ment is vested in neither party, but is in 
the hands of the saloon itself. Nominally, 
the government may be Democratic or 
Republican, but actually it is in commis- 
sion by a band of venal politicians who 
have no convictions or principles, who 
trade and swap opportunities for plunder 
with each other, who act as agents for the 
so-called party leaders, but who acknowl- 
edge allegiance only to the saloon.” 

Our political situation is defined to bea 
government controlled by 135,000 saloons 
and 8,000 wholesale liquor-dealers, which 
absorbs annually from seven to nine hun- 
dred million dollars. These saloons, it is 
said, ‘‘have fastened on us a shameful cor- 
ruption, have brutalized every institution, 
and have perverted and spoiled the demo- 
cratic system.” The sole remedy is declared 
to be the extension of suffrage to women. 
Mr. Parsons adds :— 


‘*Many men of sound capacity have won- 
dered why the idea of woman suffrage has 
not made more progress in this country. 
‘The usual explanation has been that the 
measure is incompatible with ‘practical 
polities,’ and a variety of minor objections 
have been raised, as that women ‘know 
nothing of public questions,’ that they are 
‘wanting in judgment,’ and so forth. 
When the fearful mess that men have 
made of politics is impartially considered, 
it can scarcely be maintained soberly that 
women, however inexperienced, could do 
much worse. It is, indeed, hardly possi- 
ble to conceive of worse being done by any 
kivd of creatures. But there are obviously 
some things now done by men which wom- 
en could be trusted not todo. For exam- 
ple, we may be quite sure that they would 
not squander five hundred million dollars 
a year in strong drink, and then coolly ig- 
nore this extravagance, and threaten to 
revolutionize the country on the ground 
that they were not receiving their fair 
share of the wealth they produced. They 
would not, we may be confident, strike for 
eight hours a day while permitting their 
husbands to work sixteen. They would 
not, at the week’s end, spend seven-eighths 
of their wages in the saloon, and then beat 
their hungry and naked children instead 
of feeding and clothing them. But when 
one thinks of the suffering and misery 
which the saloon inflicts upon woman, the 
opposition it exhibits to woman suftrage is 
perfectly intelligible. ‘there is nothing so 
cruel, nothing so brutal, nothing so unciv- 
ilized, in American polities to-day, as the 
dominance of the spirit which refuses a 
voice in the government to that sex upon 
whose virtues, piety, and long-suffering 
every worthy hope of the nation depends. 
But the difficulties of refusing this measure 
of justice, this logical and inevitable exten- 
sion of the democratic principle, become 
greater with every tentative effort in the 
direction of a broader suffrage. The prop- 
osition can no longer be rejected on the 
ground that it is untried. It has been 
tried, and wherever it has had a fair trial 
it has produced satisfactory results. Nat- 
urally, woman suffrage is hostile to the sa- 
loon, whether in or out of polities. It is 
to woman the serpent of Scripture. The 
antagonism is fundamental, radical, inevi- 
table. Woman stands for all the elevating 
influences in this stage of existence. The 
home, the family, the church, the school, 
all derive from her their best qualities, 
their highest capabilities. The saloon 
stands for all that is retrogressive, de- 
structive, debasing, vile, and evil. It ruins 
the home, breaks up the family, under- 
mines religion, nullifies educational agen- 
cies, checks intellectual and moral growth, 
fosters brutality, coarseness, immorality, 
and dishonesty. Yet man, enlightened 
and civilized as he thinks himself, cannot 
be persuaded to trust his helpmate with 
even a share of the government whose 
present abuses weigh so heavily upon her; 
cannot believe that the judgment and clear- 
sightedness which, if he is candid and pru- 
dent, he is glad to avail himself of in pri- 
vate life, would produce as beneficent re- 
sults when applied to the general concerns. 

‘In this perversity the average man takes 
a course eminently calculated to maintain 
the supremacy of the saloon in politics. 
He shuts himself out from the only zeal- 
ous help he is certain of. He deprives 
himself of the one ally who is pledged, by 
nature as by condition, to eternal war upon 
the rum power. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that. if women conld vote, the 
saloon as an active force in politics would 
speedily disappear. Therefore, we may 
be certain that so long as the saloon holds 
the reins of power it will oppose all its en- 
ergies to the extension of the suffrage. 
This is not, however, an additional argu- 
ment against the saloon. It is simply one 
of the conditions of its existence.” 


\ 





If, as is asserted, the saloons really 
“stand for all that is retrogressive, de- 
structive, debasing, vile, and evil,” the 
question arises, Is it right to license them? 
‘The weakness of the “‘anti-saloon” move- 
ment consists in the fact that these estab- 
lishments are licensed by the State. Being 
authorized by law to manufacture and sell, 
the dealers have a right to demand recog- 
nition and respect. Mr. Parsons well says: 

‘The saloon having been permitted to 
attain its present strength, having been 
recognized as a perfectly legitimate insti- 
tution, it has a right to fight for its life, 
and it would certainly do so, whether or 
not such a right could be demonstrated. 
The point to be emphasized is that the 
American people are themselves mainly 
accountable, and that, while they may take 
action to remove what has become a gi- 
gantic abuse. they are not justified in de- 
nouncing those who have profited by it as 
though they had not acted throughout 
with popular sanction and searcely tacit 
popular approval.” 

If this article has any practical signifi- 
cance, it advocates prohibition of the sa- 
loons, with woman suffrage as a necessary 
means of making the prohibition effective. 
We ourselves advocate woman suffrage on 
the higher ground of political justice and 
personal right. But none the less we wel- 
come this new and progressive attitude of 
ths Atlantic Monthly. So far as we know, 
it is the first plea for woman suffrage that 
has ever appeared in its columns. We 
welcome the ‘new departure.” H.B B. 


coe 


THE LAW’S PARTIALITY TO WIVES. 


In the September Atlantic, Frank Gay- 
lord Cook quotes with approval and en- 
dorsement the absurd comment made by a 
fanatic named Joel Prentiss Bishop, on the 
Massachusetts Act of 1874, which recog- 
nizes the right of married women to their 
separate property and earnings, to the ef- 
fect that 

‘*It leaves but little as respects property 
and personal rights to be complained of 
by the most ardent advocates of the policy 
which yields to wives the double advan- 
tages of matrimony ahd single bliss, and 
lifts from the shoulders of their husbands 
none of the burdens borne when the law 
gave them compensatory advantages.” 

Mr. Bishop added : 

‘It remains only to add aprovision com- 
pelling every young man to marry instant- 
ly the girl who chooses him, and the end 
of domestic woe will have come in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

Mr. Cook, in this article, advocates mak- 
ing the separate property of married wom- 
en legally responsible for a certain pro- 
portion of the family expenses, on the 
ground that husbands ought not to be 
solely responsible for these. He ignores 
the enormous burdens which wifehood and 
maternity impose upon the woman, and 
which, in a majority of cases, occupy her 
time and strength more fully than provid- 
ing for the family occupies those of the hus- 
band and father. Moreover, he ignores 
altogether the fact that the accumulations 
during the marriage partnership are still, 
by law, wholly the husband's, so that at 
the end of ten, twenty, or thirty years, 
during which the wife has been nominally 
“supported,” but really during which she 
has been working without wages for her 
food, clothing, and medicine, he has not 
only the sole legal right to the home and 
minor children, but is also the sole legal 
owner of any suplus earnings that remain 
over and above thecurrentexpenses. Mr. 
Cook would not only leave the wife, as 
now, dependent on her husband’s will or 
caprice for every dollar of spending money 
during her married life, but, if she have 
any independent property of her own, 
would give him a claim upon that also for 
a part of the family support. 

That a change so inequitable should be 
advocated by a lawyer in a respectable 
periodical, is a new proof that most men 
are incapable of doing justice to women, 
for want of that intelligent sympathy 
which would enable them to comprehend 
the equities involved in the relative rela- 
tions of the sexes. So far from the law 
showing “partiality” to married women, 
it is still grossly unjust because it does not 
recognize the fact that marriage is a part- 
nership of equals, and that the full equiva- 
lent of a wife’s services is not a mere ‘‘sup- 
port,” but one-half of any surplus which 
the husband can from time to time accumu- 
late, and that its proceeds should belong as 
much to her as to him. Since the home 
and the children are legally his, surely the 
proceeds of his trade or profession should 
be made liable for their support. 

As a matter of fact, the separate prop- 
erty of married women is almost always 
voluntarily used by them for the family 
support, even in cases where the husband 
is abundantly able to provide. Men often 
desert or neglect to provide for their fam- 
ilies ; women rarely desert or neglect them. 
No onc is interested in the passage ef such 
a law as Mr. Cook proposes except men 
who marry women for their money, men 
too shiftless to earn a living, or men too 
stingy to recognize and fulfil their duty 
as husbands. Let such men learn a lesson 
from the male robin, who carries the worm 





to his mate as she sits upon the nest. The 
woman who devotes herself to making a 
home ought not to be asked to do double 
duty. If she has independent property, it 
should not be liable for her household ex- 
penses so long as her husband is able to 
do his part. If he is unable, she will need 
no law to compel her to save herself and 
her children from starvation. HH. B. B. 

oo 


FESTIVAL AND BAZAAR RESPONSES. 


EAU CLAIRE, Wis., AuG. 10, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is a pleasure, even while taking a rest, 
to look over the cards sent to me in re- 
sponse to the nominations for our Festival 
and Bazaar. I want to be at work at the 
new project, and can hardly content my- 
self to take this month for rest. 

I send a few of the responses—some of 
the short ones. All interested in the Fes- 
tival will enjoy them, as I have done. I 
am very glad to know all the good people 
of this reform. ‘They have responded cor- 
dially to this last request. I only wish I 
could send the entire list of cards and let- 
ters for the encouragement of any who 
may need it. 

Four hundred letters have already been 
received in answer to our nominations. A 
large majority of the five hundred have al- 
ready accepted. Sickness is almost the 
only excuse given for refusal. Friends 
should not delay, but should send notices 
to local papers asking for co-operation, and 
keep their note-books for pledges always 
near at hand. 

We especially ask the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Leagues and Clubs to reply 
to our enquiries in regard to county con- 
ventions as soon as our letters are re- 
ceived, and to put themselves into commu- 
nication with the organizations of their 
counties, that we may do a good work in 
September and October. 

CorA Scott Ponpb, 
Chairman Festival and Bazaar Com. 








Your request granted with pleasure. 
Andover. (Dr.) Emma M. E. SANBORN, 


I shall be glad to allow mv name to be used as 
one of the Vice-Presidents for the “Festival and 
Bazaar of the Woman Suffrage Association.” I 
will begin my work for the Bazar at once, if you 
will tell me what kind of worsted to get, and 
whether a cape, a small afghan, or a fascinator 
would be most appropriate. 

Boston. (Rev.) Saver J. Barrow8. 


If there are younger hearts and hands willing 
to take up such work, I shall certainly allow my 
name to stand where you have it. 

Cambridge. (Mrs.) M. F. WALLING. 


My name can be retained on list of Vice-Presi- 
dents for Woman Suffrage, if desired. 
Boston. Mrs. JAMEs I. F'reLps. 


My name can remain on the list, and I will 
take a few tickets to help the cause along. 
Quincy. H. H. Faxon. 


We are much honored, and gladly accept. 
Newburyport. James and ELLEN Parton. 


You may put me down as one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Woman’s Suffrage Festival. 
Washington, D. C. Joun D. Lone. 


I not only have no objection to its use for the 
object you propose, but | am very glad to have 
my name thus used. SAMUEL May. 

Leicester. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is both willing 
and glad to have her name published in the con- 
nection in which you have sent it. 

Andover. E. F. Hupson. 


My name was never in better company. I 
shall be pleased to have it remain. 
Methuen. W. H. LitrLespranprt. 


If my name will be of service to you, use it, 
and command me in any way. I will do my best 
for you, the bazaar and the cause. 

Boston. SaLiiz Joy WHITE. 


Certainly. (Rev.) Puirir 8S. Moxom. 

Boston. 

I am willing that my name should stand as one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Bazaar... . 

Cambridge. T.°W. Higernson. 

Yes. Cuas. H. Porter. 

Quincy. 


My name may stand on your Bazaar Commit- 
tee.... F. B. SANBORN, 
Concord. 


I will, of course, allow my name to stand any- 
where, if it will promote the good of your cause. 
. . » | will at the proper time make some gift of 
value. Epwitn O. BuLLocK. 
Wellesley Hills. 


No objection to letting my name stand... . 
Will make a contribution, and buy a few tickets. 
 Srmated J. G. Scorr. 
Normal School, Westfield. 
I permit. . . . If the officers you propose all 
pay something, the Bazaar ought to make money. 
Somerville. (Rev.) J. W. HAMILTON. 


Mrs. R. W. Emerson accepts with thanks the 
nomination for Vice-President. 
Concord. 


You are authorized to place my name wherever 
it will be of use to woman suffrage. Yours, 
Medway. Kate SANBORN, M. D. 


The use of my name in = published list of 
officers is legitimate. As have often said to 
Mrs. Stone, I consider a Fair the one especial 
way in which large sums of money can be raised, 
since it gives all who will a chance to codperate, 
and “many a little makes a muckle.” 
Tewksbury. Mary F. EasTMan. 


My name is authorized for your use, with 
hearty wishes that the Festival may be a success 
worthy of the holy name of woman. God bless 
her! ELIZABETH PoRTER GOULD. 

Chelsea. 


I have no objection to my name being honored 
by remaining on your list. . . . I am heartily in- 
terested in the cause. (Revy.) Wm. I. Haven. 

Newton Centre. 


I am very sorry that duties, some of which 
come from the ill health of others, will prevent 
my doing anything more than to enclose you a 
check toward the Bazaar. 

Ashby. (Rev.) Georce S. Suaw. 


You are welcome to my name. I began to lay 
lans for work for the Bazaar several weeks ago. 
Bhall hope to have Plymouth furnish a good 
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table of useful and fancy articles. I think the 
Bazaar will interest a great many in the cause 
Plymouth. ZILPHA H. Spoone,. 


I will endeavor to sell five season tickets; will 
make something myself for the Bazaar, and will 
solicit among those interested in the matter, 

Canton. NATHALIA Bent, 


You are at liberty to use my name. I wij 
make a canvass of the town for donations ang 
the sale of tickets. I think I could get good home. 
made jellies and preserves. How would it do to 
make them a specialty ? 

Foxboro’. JOSEPHINE P. HoLianp, 


We have commenced work with book in hang 
and have one signature for articles. The secre. 
tary of our club has just come in. She is inter. 
ested in the Bazaar, and left with the intention of 
getting signers for the work this afternoon. 

Mrs. Oxrvia C. WILLIAMs 

Campello. Miss Hiiton. : 


Shall be most happy to have my name on Gen. 
eral Committee. I will take a season ticket, ang 
think I can dispose of several. - 

Springfield. (Mrs.) Jutia B. Puriurps, 


I do not feel at liberty to decline the nomination 
and will therefore accept. Gzo. A. Hanscom, ' 
Editor Lowell Morning Times, 


A meeting of our League was held July 29th 
and the matter of the Bazaar considered. The 
members are ready to do all they can. We pro. 
pose to send a collection of canned fruit, for one 
thing, and there is a proposition to send severa} 
bed-comforts, which will be made by a sewing 
society, to be instituted after the heat of August 
has passed. E, JosePHIne Gurney, 

Hanson. 





MORE EVIDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 
TERRITORY. 

The Seattle Daily Press, of August 6, 
says :— 

Templeton, a noted newspaper corres- 
pondent, has written a letter on ‘Woman 
Suffrage and Liquor ir Washington Terri- 
tory,” which may be found in another col- 
umn, 

The ‘two leading women suffragists of 
the Territory,” to whom he refers, are, we 
presume, Mrs. A. 8. Duniway, of Oregon, 
and Mrs. Clara A. Foltz, of California, as 
they were the only women who made 
speeches against prohibition in the Terri- 
tory during the local option campaign. 

Mrs. Duniway, in her speech at Seattle, 
made only two points bearing on the sub- 
ject—one was that the solid support of the 
women would imperil woman suffrage, and 
the other was that the local option act was 
defective, and that prohibition could not 
be enforced under its provisions. We are 
not aware of the arguments used by Mrs. 
Foltz. While the temperance women were 
loth to admit the soundness of the argu- 
ment of Mrs. Duniway, and it seemed to 
have little direct effectystill it set people 
to thinking, and, doubtless, had some in- 
fluence on the result. In Seattle several 
causes united to produce the large majority 
against prohibition, some of them really 
having no proper connection with the jus- 
tice of prohibition itself. It is doubtless 
true that many women are more concerned 
about the right of suftrage than about pro- 
hibition, and that this feeling prevented a 
vigorous fight for such prohibition as 
could be obtained under the local option 
act. 

In fact, since election the principal talk 
against woman suffrage has been from 
those who expected that the women would 
come up ina solid phalanx and vote for 
prohibition, regardless of every other con- 
sideration. In this they were mistaken. 
Women, like men, will divide on all ques- 
tions that come up for decision, and this 
is no argument against woman suffrage. 
It is true the repeal of the woman suffrage 
act has been talked of in certain quarters, 
and doubtless an attempt will be made in 
that direction. However, we believe it 
will fail, and we believe it should fail. 
While it is true that many women do not 
care to vote, it is also true that many 
other women do want to vote, and these 
should not be deprived of the right because 
some do not care to exercise it. 

Woman suffrage has had its effect on 
public affairs in Washington ‘Territory. 
Its influence has been salutary, and it 
will be more so in the future. 


—e2-o—____—_- 
DOES IT PAY TO BE A WOMAN? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Does it pay to be a woman? ‘That de- 
pends upon the society and form of gov- 
ernment under which she lives. 

If she is a French woman, it may pay, 
but if of some other nations, it does not. 
In France a woman is found at the desks 
of restaurants and coftee-houses, as a ticket 
agent at railway stations, as a bookkeeper 
and clerk in stores, and generally as 4 
bookkeeper in hotels. In fact, she prac- 
tically controls the retail business. In 
Paris a woman doctor is now admitted to 
the hospitals on the same terms as the 
men. 

The women of England are employed 
in hotels, and in some cases have entire 
charge of them. But their opportunities 
for making money in no way rank with 
those of French women. 

In Italy and Germany, a woman’s only 
mode of self-support is as a teacher or seal- 
stress. Asateacher she does not receive 
as liberal wages as do the men, and we all 
know how small is the income of a seam- 
stress. 

Not long since, a number of Polish wow- 
en were refused admittance to the Univer 
sity of Warsaw. If they had been men 
they would have been welcomed, and after 
graduation would have gone out into the 
world and become self-supporting. 

In this enlightened country women are 
not met in the cities as hotel clerks 
bookkeepers, seldom as ticket agents, and 
they never control the retail business 
They are employed to some extent in dry- 
goods houses. But why? Because they 
will work for lower salaries than men, and 
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it is the interest of the merchant to get his 
work done for the least expense. And 
why do women endure these low wages? 
Because they are refused many positions, 
“because the high salaried places are kept 
for the men,” consequently women have 
to take what they can get. 

In the home the woman’s work is as 
necessary as the man’s, and as hard, some- 
times harder. Frequently she does not 
handle as much money as the girl who 
does her kitchen work, nor as much as the 
man who keeps the stable; while the hus- 
pand has plenty. 

As a teacher, does it pay to be a woman? 
Let New York answer for the Eastern 
States, Indiana for the Central, and Iowa 
for the Western. In New York, in a grade 
where a man receives $900 per year, a 
woman receives $500. Does it pay her to 
lose $400 a year for the circumstance of 
being a woman? In Indiana, in country 
districts, a man gets from forty cents to 
$11 per month more than does a woman 
for the same grade; in towns from $2.40 
to $60, and in cities from $4 to $113 more. 
lowa pays a woman an average of only 
one-half as much as a man, while the aver- 
age grade of the women’s certificates is 
higher than the men’s. 

Does it pay to be a woman? The ruling 
of the different departments at Washington 
gives another emphatic negative. In the 
Treasury department the committee for 
recounting and sealing damaged money 
and bonds consists of two gentlemen, each 
receiving $1,800 a year, and one lady, who 
receives $1,200. In the office of the Comp- 
troller, at one time, a man clerk became so 
dissipated that he was removed to an 
inebriate asylum. A lady in the same 
room, in addition to her own duties, per- 
formed the work of the absent clerk, and 
her salary was $900 a year. The $1,800 
she earned at the other desk was paid to 
the drunkard in whose name she earned it. 
In one instance a lady was placed at an 
$1,800 desk just vacated by a man. For 
$900 she performed her duties as promptly 
and correctly as he had performed his. 
She was afterwards awarded $1,200, but 
it cost her $600 a year to be a woman. The 
Superintendent of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office is a lady. Her duties are the 
same as those of the head of any other 
bureau; yet she is paid only $1,200; the 
same as the messenger receives who only 
carries papers. When there are superfluous 
members in the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
three women to one man are always dis- 
missed, although the men are much more 
expensive, and greatly exceed in number 
the women. One of the most radical ad- 
yoeates of economy recently dismissed a 
woman whose salary was $900 a year, and 
gave her position to a man, paying him 
$1,600. The woman was not dismissed 
because she did not do her work well, but 
because there was not work enough for 
the men. Did it pay her to be a woman? 

While the women pass the highest ex- 
aminations with honor, it is the men, with 
rarely an exception, who pass into the 
highest places. The man who passes an 
examination cannot receive less than $1.200 
per year, nor a woman more than $900. 
A high appointing officer of the Treasury 
once said to two ladies, ** You were foolish 
to expect a $1,200 position because you 
passed the examination of that class!” 

A woman’s fare when travelling is as 
high asa man’s. She does not get her fuel 
or her beefsteak for less. Her telegrams 
do not go any cheaper; her merchant and 
grocer do not reduce prices for her; she 
pays two cents for two postal cards, and 
four cents for two letter-stamps ; there are 
as many hours in her working day as in 
his; and for the same hours and same toil 
she receives only one-half as much as he 
does when he receives his lowest. 

In view of all these points, does it pay 
financially to be a woman? 

Danville, Ind. LuLu HURON. 
+o 


THE MODERN CLUB. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A city is not considered inhabitable by 
the ‘man about town” without its club- 
house. There must be an elegant build- 
ing, with a reading-room, library, restaur- 
ant, billiard, smoking and bar-rooms. It 
must be situated upon a fashionable thor- 
coughfare, where the habitués can gaze up- 
on the passers-by. 

Clubs for business men are on a higher 
basis. They meet for social as well as 
business purposes, and secure the relaxa- 
tion from duty without which life is neces- 
sarily shortened. . 

The literary and social club may be, and 
sometimes is, a very delightful place. Es- 
pecially may this be the case where Bohe- 
mianism is not carried to an extreme. 

Club-life, pushed to its ultimate, is the 
deadly foe of domestic life. The man 
about town secures Sybarite luxury with 
no care or responsibility save to pay his 
yearly dues. He goes from his bachelor 
quarters to the club for his meals and for 
his society. The tendency is towards self- 
ishness and voluptuousness. Under its in- 
fluence the sacred fire upon the household 





altar, unfed by the habits of affection, dies 
forever. And the club-man sneeringly de- 
elares the old-fashioned virtues to be ob- 
solete, cumbrous, and narrowing. 

When women are invited to join any 
club, society, or association, we may be 
sure there is a central purpose beyond that 
of mere social enjoyment. Generally the 
aim is ethical, sometimes it is literary. 
But I venture to say that the club of the 
future will be of both men and women. 
They need each other in every department. 
Gentleness and strength, intuition and 
reason, grace and dignity, are naturally 
allied. While waiting for the perfect 
union, women have their clubs, and de- 
lightful gatherings they are. Your col- 
umns have described some of them, nota- 
bly the New England Women’s Club of 
Boston, and Sorosis of New York. A 
new departure has been instituted in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The Alumnez of the Buffalo 
Female Academy, with Mrs. John 8S. Noyes 
at their head, have built a Chapter House, 
the first of its kind in this country. It was 
planned and erected by a committee ap 
pointed by the Board of Trustees. ‘These 
have been, so say the architects, thorough- 
ly critical and competent, inspecting with 
good taste and judgment every step of the 
work. The result is a beautiful and unique 
structure, for which the building commit- 
tee have made themselves responsible 
financially, though the Alumnz Associa- 
tion of over three hundred members aid in 
furnishing funds. 

The Chapter House contains a hall capa- 
ble of seating three hundred and sixty per- 
sons, with a stage in front. ‘The basement 
is fitted up with kitchen, pantry, &e. 
Above are withdrawing rooms and a large, 
handsome parlor for club meetings and 
general receptions. [t is lighted by stained- 
glass windows, and furnished with excel- 
lent taste. During the year, meetings are 
to be held on every second Friday, the pro- 
gramme being already arranged until June. 
Papers are to be given on such topics as 
Archeology, Clubs and Club Wit in the 
time of Queen Anne, The Huguenots in 
America, St. Benedict and St. Augustine, 
St. Dominick and St. Francis. 

At the opening exercises of the Chapter 
House, members of nearly every class were 
present, beginning with the first class of 
1852. If the topics treated do not at once 
rise to the level of the times, we must re- 
member that, it is a club devoted to purely 
literary and social purposes. It is certainly 
a noble effort of women surrounded by 
every temptation, to rise superior to their 
fashionable environments. We may look 
for more such associations soon. Little 
towns are awakening to a need of some- 
thing more than Doreas societies and sew- 
ing-circles, and are reaching out and up 
toward a broader life and more generous 
culture. HESTER M. POOLE 

Metuchen, N. J., Aug. 14, 1886. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

After a warm day’s work in running about 
Geneva endeavoring to arrange a meeting 
there, a refreshing sail down, or rather up, 
Seneca Lake—for it flows from south to 
north—brought me to Glenora, the home 
of my friends Mr. and Mrs. Ingalls. 

Their house stands high on a_ bluff, 
overlooking a long sweep of the lake and 
the opposite banks diversified by woods 
and cultivated fields, with a distant view 
of the higher hills that close the lake at 
the lower end near Watkins. 

Here I have passed a delightful week of 
rest, enjoying the beauty of the long soft 
summer days, and the glory of the moon- 
lit nights with the rippling waters all 
asplash with silver. 

Above all else, I have enjoyed pleasant 
converse with friends. Mr. J. K. Ingalls, 
one of our ablest thinkers on social prob- 
lems, though past seventy, seems to unite 
the lore of the philosopher with the pre- 
science of the seer. His latest work, *‘Social 
Wealth,” embodies the thought of a life- 
time on economic subjects. It has already 
attracted much attention both in this 
country and Europe., It forms the most 
complete and exact analysis of individual 
rights, and the best definitions of capital, 
value, and kindred terms that have yet ap- 
peared. No one ought to attempt to dis- 
cuss the relations of capital and labor and 
other vexed questions, without reading 
Mr. Ingalls’s work. It lays down the true 
scientific basis on which the reforms of 
the future must be built. One sentence 
alone contains so much that I cannot for- 
bear quoting it: *‘In nature, land and labor 
are always capital and never commodities ; 
and the products of these are always com- 
modities and never capital.” 

Mrs. Ingalls, for many years known as 
Olive Fraser, is a woman of kind and noble 
character. She has recently invented an 
apparatus for purifying water for domes- 
tic purposes. She calls it the ‘‘Household 
Distiller.” It is so simple that on seeing 
it, one wonders that no one has thought of 
it before, and so convenient that it can be 
used on any stove. It rapidly produces 
pure water even from the most impure, 





and soft water from hard. In the West- 
ern States, and all regions afflicted with 
water holding limy or saline deposits in 
solution, this simple machine will be in- 
valuable. Already agencies have been es- 
tablished in several States of the Union. 
On Sunday evening, by request of the 
friends here, | gave my lecture on ‘*The 
Progress of Freedom.” The little hall 
was filled by an attentive audience. Glen- 
ora is in Yates County. The member, Mr. 
Clark E. Smith, has been friendly for the 
last two years. There were several per- 
sons present from Elmira, and I did not 
fail to urge them to see that Dr. Bush, of 
Channing, was not returned, as he opposed 
every measure for the advancement of 
women. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
Glenora, Aug. 16, 1886. 


Mrs. Blake has additional appointments 
as follows: 





August 21....cccececcceseeeess Buffalo. 
August 23..... cocccccccccccccces AVON. 
August 24....ccccsssces Honeoye Falls. 
ARGU Bees scasceccesecses Penn Yan. 
August 28......sceeeeeeee++Cazenovia, 
August 30......ceecceeeeesees Clinton, 
September l..... eoreee cccccccccce UtiCn 
Septtember 1........++eee+e+++- Poland, 


ilies 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold and his daughter, 
Miss Ellen Arnold, are at Bar Harbor. 

Mr. T. B. Aldrich will visit Russia before 
he returns to this country. 

Dr. Alice B. Stockham’s book, ‘*Tokol- 
ogy,” has reached its fiftieth edition. 

The Illinois Woman’s Press Association 
held a special business meeting in Chica- 
go, last Saturday afternoon. 

Miss M. F. Fisk, of 31 Temple Place, is 
passing her vacation at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 

Thirty-five hundred persons have been 
rendered homeless in Wisconsin by forest 
fires. The amount of property destroyed 
will not fall short of five million dollars. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby will hold woman suffrage meet- 
ings in the seven Congressional Districts 
of Kansas, beginning early in September. 
—Lincoln Beacon, 

Letters coming continually from Wash- 
ington Territory emphasize the fact that 
there is no foundation in the charges made 
against the women voters there.— Union- 
Signal. 

A benevolent lady of Minneapolis has 
recently purchased for Carleton College 
the large geological and natural history 
collection—one of the rarest in the West— 
belonging to the late Professor Trowbridge 
of Missouri. 

‘*Labor and Capital are One,” is the title 
of a book by Elliot F. Shephard, of New 
York, which is now in its 8th edition. The 
book does good service by showing that 
laborers are not merely those who use 
tools, that riots destroy labor, ete. 

Mr. Browning has been compelled to go 
to the law to make the Austrian who sold 
him a Venetian palace stick to his bargain. 
His son, Robert Barrett Browning, is 
painting for the ceiling a scene out of 
Shelley’s **Revolt of Islam.” 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, writing from 
Birmingham, Eng., to the Jnter- Ocean, ex- 
presses great satisfaction in the English 
middle classes. She gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the degraded position of the wom- 
en and children in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

Hamilton Willcox’s contention that the 
New York State constitution contains noth- 
thing to prevent women’s voting receives 
valuable support in the favorable opinion 
of Chief Justice Cole of lowa. Judge Cole 
has an excellent reputation as a sound ju- 
rist.—Springfield Republican. 

Among the bequests of the late Narcissa 
5. Bourne, of Winthrop are $1,000 each to 
Bowdoin College and Bangor Seminary. 
‘The balance of her property, excepting 
one other bequest of $1,000 and a few ad- 
ditional sums, goes to the Maine Mission- 
ary Society. Women who believe in 
woman suffrage should remember it in 
their will. 

Another breach in the color line is re- 
ported, this time from Kansas. The Dem- 
ocrats of that State have nominated for 
auditor Mr. W. D. Kelly, who is described 
as ‘ta very popular colored gentleman.” 
Thus is verified the prediction which was 
made less than a score of years ago by 
Wendell Phillips, that ‘within twenty 
years both parties will be competing for 
the vote of the negro.” 

The Christian Union-gives a letter from 
a lady, who wished a year ago to go out 
asamissionary. The result of the exam- 
ination by Dr. Alden concerning her theo- 
logical beliefs was the discovery that there 
was no vacancy in the climate in which she 
wished to work. What was this young 
lady’s offence? It wasin not being posi- 
tively sure that the heathen would not 
have an opportunity for salvation in the 
next life! Itis a severe criticism of the 
evangelical theology of the day when 
such a view must be held as unchristian. 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have sequir 
ed is bynes | owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and th 
faction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waistys made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Info ~ts, 

cular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the gruw 
ng little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure arourd 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alac , 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 





GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘The acute WoMAN's JOURNAL offers to 
visit subscribers for four months for fifty 
cents. How much better to spend the fifty 


cents that way than to use it in purchasing | 


| 


| 


a bit of yellow ribbon or taking ten rides | 


to South Boston in a street-car. —Boston 
Advertiser. 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- | 


tion of Massachusetts will hold a basket 


picnic at Lily Point Grove, on Friday, Aug. | 


27. Train leaves the Fitchburg station for 
Waltham at 10.30 A. M. All friends of 
woman suffrage are cordially invited. 
‘There is a restaurant in the grove. Fare 
for round trip, 55 cents. 

‘The Minneapolis Woman Suffrage Socie- 
ty has ordered an ample supply of suf- 
frage literature, including the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, for free distribution at the State 
Exposition soon to open in Minneapolis. 
They will have some one in constant at- 
tendance to look after and make the most 
of their exhibit. 

The Wisconsin Chief sends a note to the 


Union-Signal to say that the statement that | 


that only four women voted in Washington 
Territory never appeared in that paper; 
and the Union-Signal finds increasing proof 
that the vote of women in Washington 
Territory was given almost entire for local 
option. 


Mr. Ebenezer Francis, father of the Rev. | 


Eben Francis, a well-known Universalist 


minister of Cambridge, Mass., was buried | 


on Tuesday. He was ninety-five years old, 
undoubtedly the oldest man in Cambridge. 
He came to that town in 1831 as superin- 
tendent of the Harvard College buildings, 
holding the position until 1854. The re- 
mains were interred at Mount Auburn. Mr. 
Francis has been for sixteen years a sub- 
scriber to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, of Flor- 
ence, has accepted a call to Swarthmore 
College. She accepts it not because of 
dissatisfaction with the Free Congrega- 
tional Church of Florence, over which she 
has been the pastor, for, she says, nothing 
could be more cordial than the support she 
has felt in her work the last year. But 
Swarthmore not only offers a beautiful 
field of labor, but enables her to be with 
her only child through his years of prepar- 
atory and college study. 

A country where there is free speech 
and a free press is not the natural habitat 
of mobs. ‘To ‘attack a house where non- 
union men board, and smash windows, 
break dishes, and put the lives of its in- 
mates in peril,” is not the way for laborers 
or for anybody to carry a cause, or to 
win sympathy and respect for themselves. 
‘The justice of a claim, in the long run, is 
sure to win. What it*needs is a clear 
statement, many times repeated, it may 
be, but each time sure to find new friends, 
until at last they become a majority, and 
the cause is won. 

Dr. Wm. G. Nowell, Mrs. Harriott Vut- 


| printed. 


It would astonish people if a list of the 
owners of disreputable houses should be 
In the list would be found the 
names of prominent citizens and church 
members. ‘These are the parties that 
should first be fined and sent to jail. ‘To 
fool with the classes that carry on the 
business is but nipping off the buds of the 
evil plants.— Cincinnati Commercial. 


A regulation as old as the French Acad- 


| emy of Sciences has just been broken in 


Paris. Women have hitherto been ex- 
cluded from the sittings of the Academy, 
but at the meeting of June 28 the interdic- 
tion was raised in favor of Mlle. Sophie 
Kowlewska, Professor of Mathematics at 
the University of Stockholm, and daughter 
of the eminent paleontologist. Admiral 
Jurien de la Graviere, who presided, wel- 
comed her in graceful terms, and said that 





her presence should be a cause of pride 
and pleasure, not only to the mathemati- 
| cians present, but to the whole Academy. 
| As she entered, all the members rose to 
salute her. She took her place between 
Gen. Fave and M. Chevreul.—Scientijic 
American. 


A cireular has been issued by Mrs. 
“Clara Haddock, attorney at law, Iowa 
City,” asking for information concerning 
the employments of women, for use in com- 
piling a paper for the Woman's Congress. 
| In it she makes an unauthorized and gra- 
| tuitous announcement that the Association 
for the Advancement of Women is not a 
woman suffrage society. While this is tech- 
nically true, the fact that a ‘*Woman Suf- 
frage Symposium” is down on the pro- 
| gramme this year as a part of the pro- 
ceedings of the coming Congress shows 
that the subject is at least regarded by 
the authorities of the Association as one 
worthy of the gravest consideration. 
Why a woman who has so far stepped out 
of her conventional ‘‘sphere” as to study 
and practise law, should think it necessary 
to disclaim a belief in her own equal rights 
as a citizen, is a thing which, as Lord Dun- 
| dreary says, ‘‘no fellow can find out.” 


WHY 00 MOTHERS 


it on 
growing Children? Don’t do it, but 












Manuf’rs 
lew York. 


. Take no other, 
FERRIS BROS. 
81 White St., 


‘MUSICAL QUERIES 


Occur to every musical person, whether professional 





nam Nowell, and their daughter, Miss | or amateur, pupil or teacher. It is wise to have at 


Grace Nowell, are summering at Jefferson 
Highlands, N. H., spending much of their 
time in tramping and camping upon the 
Presidential Range. Little Miss Grace, 
now thirteen years old, walks with ease 


hand standard books, like those of DITSON & CO., 
so that every question may be answered. 


How shall 1 pronounce this Italian word? 


says the embarrassed pupil, who does not wish to ap- 
| pear verdant. Why, purchase Ludden’s Pro- 
| nouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms, ($1.00) 
in which the correct pronunciation of every term im 


twenty miles a day, and has done so for the | common use in all civilized languages, is given. 


last three years. She attends the summer 
meetings of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, of which her parents are members, 
and accompanies the expeditions, always 
walking with the party ‘‘on lead.” She is 
a genuine mountain lover, an enthusiastic 
tramper, a genial companion, and has long 
been considered the pet of the Club. 


The South End vacation schools in this 
city closed yesterday. J. W. Andrews, 
the treasurer, speaking for the committee, 
says :— 

“If the city officials could see for one 
day some of the rough, irrepressible ele- 
ment that applies for admission to the va- 
cation schools, showing a desire for some- 
thing better, during the long summer va- 
cation, than running the streets, loafing on 
the wharves, learning lessons that fit them 
only for reform schools, jails and prisons, 
they would surely hasten the time when 
these schools shal] become the city’s care. 
If the South End ministers and priests 
would spend one morning with the happy 
children, notice the faithful interest of the 
committee, the kind rule of the teachers, 
and the moral influence exerted with the 
training of the hands and brains, their 
churches would not be applied to in vain 
for assistance.” 


Do you wish not to appear ignorant when any 
Musical celebrity is mentioned ? 


The great Moor’s Encyclopedia of Music 
($5.00) contains thousands of musical biographies, 
and Urbino’s Biographical Sketches of Emi- 
nent Musical Composers, ($1.50) will post you 
| as to the principal modern masters. 


| Do you wish to solve any musical problem? 
Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms wil. 
solve it for you. Cloth, $5.00; Boards, $4.00. 


Are you posted in Musical History? 


If not, do not fail to purchase forthwith Ritter’s 
Students’ History of Music, (32.50) and be no 
longer ignorant. 

These books constitutea valuable reference library, 
and will speedily repay the price to those who wish 
to write or talk with accuracy on musical subjects. 


MAILED FOR ABOVE PRICES, 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





LACTART 


Laclart( %.55 | 
Aids digestion 
Cures Dyspepsia 
>-Tones the svstem 


Assimilates wit 
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Baby is only one year old, 
Fair and sweet as a daffodilly; 
Hair as bright as the crinkled gold 
Hid in the heart of a water lily. 


Baby is only two years old; 

Tongue like a piping bob o’ Lincoln, 
Trills more songs than e’er be told 

Or ever a birdie would dare to think on. 


Baby is only Who's been stealing 
Out of my arms and off my knee 

My baby? The gipsy yeara came kneeling, 
And stole my baby away from me. 


“eo a 


LOOKING AHEAD, 


BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


The sun-god’s parting shafts of gold 
Quivered and fell on field and wood, 
And silent, as in the hours of old, 
Upon the river bank we stood. 
Did not that waning glory cast 
A charm upon the flowing tide, 
And give us back the summers paat, 
The bloom that fled, the lights that died! 


Silent, and filled with strange delight, 
We watched the sunset brightness fade, 
And feit the first cool breath of night 
Creep up through mist and mellow shade. 
It whispered of a time of rest, 
Of pain outlived and labor done, 
When all the things we count the best 
And live for, shall be fairly won. 


And even in life’s rugged ways 
These happy thoughts of peace return. 
For we have learned to tix our gaze 
Beyond the bounds which men discern. 
We know not where God’s river flows, 
Nor where its waves shall wash our feet, 
And yet each foretaste of repose 
He gives us is divinely sweet. 
oo —_— 


FOR MUSIC, 





I said to my sorrow, vanish, 

Too long hast thou lingered here; 
At last from heart I banish 

A guest I have held too dear. 


I summoned the winds to bear me 
To isles of the farthest deep, 

But ever grief hovered near me, 
And ever it bade me weep. 


I prayed to the years to hasten 
My youth, that it would not stay, 
But the shadow did not lessen, 
And followed me night and day. 


I called upon Love to nestle 
Within my bosom secure, 

But Love was afraid to wrestle 
With a foe so strong and pure. 


Then I bade my soul surrender, 
Since the contest was in vain, 

When music divine and tender 
Had pity on my pain. 


With music my sorrow mated, 
With music my grief took wing, 
The sadness was all translated, 
As Winter is changed to Spring. 
—Good Words. 


toe 
TOGETHER. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 





The summer-time is brief, 

When the brier is in the leaf, 
And the arras of the heavens is blue; 

There’s not a cloud to-day, 

Search we near or far away, 
Only sunshine, only sunshine, for us two. 

The dimpling water calls, 

The tide to landward crawls, 
Shall we spread the sail, or dip the oar, 

And steer for Tyntagil, 

Or what fairy coast you will, 
Whatever misty, far, romantic shore? 


The nymphs and nereids there 
May twist their sea-weed hair, 
And the sirens sing their sweetest melodies, 
While we float and float along 
To the echo of their song, 
Out,on the mysterious, storied seas. 


We may lean upon the oar, 
And listen to the lore 
That the breakers whisper in our ear; 
We may catch the sigh, alas! 
Of drowning folk who pass 
Far beyond us to some unreported sphere. 


But perhaps the wind may rise, 
And touch us as it flies, 
And the white squall follow in our wake; 
And sweep us farther still, 
With its resistless will, 
From the flower-haunted strands we hope to make. 


Yet engulfed in bitter death, 
With fainting, failing breath, 
Touching land unknown in any chart, 
What to us the waning light 
Of the planet in its flight, 
So we neither live, nor die, apart? 
: —Harper’s Bazar. 


<> 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE STORY OF A WIDOW. 


BY MRS. H. M. TRACY CUTLER. 


The night had been one of fearful storm 
and darkness. At sunset the sky was 
clouded over, but the air was soft and 
agreeable, and a long line of crimson gave 
promise of a brighter morrow. But soon 
there came a change in the aspect of the 
sky, and in the northwest there appeared 
what at first seemed the traditional patch 
of blue sky, but it soon changed to a pale 
green. 

“Colder weather to-morrow, I fear,” said 
the doctor, who stood at the window look- 
ing out, while the grand panorama of sun- 
set was unrolled. 

From the window the eyes of the phy- 
sician turned to the bed on which lay a 
sick man, laboring somewhat for breath, 
while the wife stood at the foot of the bed, 
watching any change that might come 
over the invalid. 


‘*‘We must renew the bran poultices over 
the lungs, and be sure to keep them warm, 
and the bottles of water at the feet must 
be kept at the proper temperature,” said 
the doctor. ‘And do not forget the medi- 
cines which are to be given every hour. I 
hope in a few hours there will be some 
marked improvement. Should any change 
occur, let me be informed at once. Now 
I will go home for a little rest, but do not 
hesitate to send for me at any time.” 

Then feeling the pulse, and finding the 
skin soft and moist, and the breathing a 
little easier, the physician, a motherly- 
looking woman, just past the prime of life, 
turned to go home. The wife followed 
her to the little hall and whispered, **Can 
you not stay to-night? Go up stairs and 
lie down and sleep. I shall feel so much 
more at ease if [ know you are in the 
house, dear Mrs. Sweet. You know how 
in my terrible illness last fall, you staid, 
and it seemed as though your being there 
saved my life.” 

“If it will be any comfort to you, dear 
Kitty, I will stay again to-night,” said the 
kind friend. She had watched by the sick 
man the night before, and evidently needed 
rest. So, kissing her anxious friend, she 
went upstairs and lay down, but searcely 
to sleep, there seemed such electrical dis- 
turbance in the air. Presently a long, low 
roll of thunder was heard, and great rain- 
drops pattered on the roof. The storm in- 
creased, accompanied by wind, and hail was 
soen heard on the roof. It grew momen- 
tarily wilder, and a sudden lowering of the 
temperature was perceived. ‘This contin- 
ued till from sixty-five degrees the ther- 
mometer fell to twenty-five degrees, and 
the rain became sleet. ‘The doctor lay and 
shuddered. She knew that this sudden 
change in the weather would be likely to 
prove fatal to her patient, but the power 
of the air was too mighty for human skill 
to overcome. And what would become of 
the poor wife and her aged mother, and 
her five little daughters? Silently pray- 
ing, the doctor lay still, listening to hear 
any sound from below. She knew she 
had given faithful and full directions, and 
a neighbor who had had experience in the 
same fearful disease was assisting the wife 
with quiet efficiency. She would not go 
down to alarm them. 

About eleven o'clock Mrs. Bedford came 
toher. ‘I can do nothing that will keep 
dear Will’s feet warm, and I think his 
breathing is not so easy as it was.’ Her 
face was very pale, but her eyes were tear- 
less. 

“TI will come down and see,” said the 
doctor, quietly. ‘The change in the tem- 
perature will require a good deal of effort 
to keep up the warmth in the room,” she 
said, as she rose and went down. One 
glance at poor Will Bedford, and she knew 
there was no more hope. But she would 
do all that could be done to arrest the ef- 
fect of the tempest. Hot blankets and hot 
bottles were applied, steam was breathed, 
anything and everything was done that 
skill could suggest or kindness accom- 
plish, but the great atmospheric power 
was mightier than all human expedients, 
and the dawn of the morning found him 
passing away. ‘here was no man in the 
house, and Nora, the eldest daughter, a 
girl of fourteen, was sent to summon Mr. 
Herbert, the son-in-law of Mrs. Sweet. 
Then the little family was aroused, and all 
came into the room to witness that won- 
derful transition that we call death. 

Nora returned in a few minutes, and the 
children and the aged grandmother gather- 
ed round the bed of the dying man. The 
grief of the children was loud and piercing, 
while the mother stood at the bedside hold- 
ing the hand that was fast growing chill 
with death, her eyes dry and her face 
scarcely less white than that of the dying. 
Dr. Sweet tried to hush the wild wails of 
the younger children by whispering that 
they distressed their mother, and possibly 
would add to the suffering of their father, 
and thus quieted somewhat their demon- 
strations of grief. Presently Mr. Herbert 
and another neighbor came in; but the 
last feeble pulse had ceased, and now it 
was only earth to earth, dust to dust. The 
face settled toa look of beautiful and calm 
repose, the look of suffering was gone, the 
agony of life was over, the s weet serenity 
of death had come. The man was just in 
the prime of life, his little family seemed 
to need a father’s loving care more now 
than ever, but his labors were finished, and 
only poverty and sorrow seemed left as 
their portion. 

The Bedfords had been people in a pros- 
perous condition only a few years before, 
but one disaster after another had followed, 
till now they were destitute of all but a 
little home belonging to the aged mother. 
In the'r grief and desolation, they had not 
even the means to bury their dead without 
aid. But kind friends were not wanting, 
and with all possible delicacy, preparations 
were made and the obsequies decently per- 
formed. ‘Then followed days of rain, as 
though nature was weeping for the car- 
nage made by the spirits of the air. 


, 





The little girls were again in school. 
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There was Nora, the eldest, a very serious 
girl, who remembered the days of their 
prosperity, and even now took upon her 
young heart a great burden of care. Then 
there was Sybil, a bright, hopeful child of 
eleven, tall for her age, and rather deli- 
cate, but with a kind of deftness in her 
fingers that enabled her to do many fanci- 
ful things, and to work with a speed that 
was quite unusual. ‘Then came Kitty, the 
mother’s namesake, now almost nine years 
old, a sturdy, cheerful, self-reliant child, 
who seldom thought or said of any task 
that came in her way, ‘I can’t do it.” 

Then there were two chits six years old, 
twins named Rosa and Roxy, half-spoiled 
by the dear old grandmother's tender in- 
dulgence. They were so nearly alike in 
looks that their teachers could seldom tell 
them apart, and they were prankish enough 
to enjoy confounding them. 

As has been said, the children were in 
school, and Mrs. Bedford and her mother, 
Mrs. Field, sat by a little stove in the 
chamber, thinking of their desolation. 

‘It seems as though God had forgotten 
us,” said Kitty, the tears raining over her 
face. “How are we to live? 1 can see no 
way out of this darkness.” 

‘But God sees,” said the mother. ‘ ‘I 
will be with thee in six troubles, and in 
seven I will not forsake thee.’ We must 
work and trust. You had but two dollars 
when Will died, and now you have the ten 
dollars that was slipped under the door 
yesterday morning. Somebody remem- 
bers your need.” 

‘But it is bitter to be dependent, moth- 

er.” 

‘Yes, but we have to take the bitter with 
the sweet in this life, my dear child. While 
we are helpless, it is a comfort that we are 
remembered. Let us trust.” 

Just here Mrs. Bedford heard a knock- 
ing at the front door, and hastening down, 
she opened it to a colored drayman who 
stood in the pouring rain. 

“Mr. Goodfellow said I was to leave this 
barrel of flour here, and to say there 
wa’n’t any charges on it, if you please, 
Mrs. Bedford.” 

Poor Kitty could scarcely speak to thank 
the man, or to express her gratitude for 
the gift. The barrel that was almost 
empty was rolled away from the corner, 
and the full one took its place. ‘This imme- 
diate remembrance, so unlooked for, re- 
buked the distrust of the young widow, 
and she went back and, kissing her moth- 
er, said through her tears, ‘God has not 
forgotten. You are right, dear mother. 
Still, we must not sit down with open 
mouths like the birds, and wait for God to 
feed us. ‘The question of what we can do 
is stilla very pressing one. I see no way 
out of the thick darkness. There are seven 
of us to feed and to clothe, and I am the 
only one able as yet to do much, and I have 
no trade, nor education suflicient to quali- 
fy me for a teacher.” 

‘My dear, God sees that the birds are 
fed before their wings grow, while they 
can do nothing but open their mouths and 
swallow the food their parents bring. 
And are ye not of more value than many 
sparrows? We must trust His care till 
the wings are grown.” 

Just now another knock came. Kitty 
went a second time to the door, and there 
stood the gardener of one of her wealthy 
neighbors. ‘“‘Mrs. Balantyne sends you 
this basket, and says she hopes it will be 
welcome this rainy day. You need not re- 
turn the basket; it may come handy to 
use.”’ With more composure, she was able 
to express her gratitude for this unexpect- 
ed token of remembrance, for the Balan- 
tynes were almost strangers. 

She soon opened the basket, to find a 
store of useful things, many of them re- 
minding her of the days of her former 
prosperity, before the times of pinching 
economy. ‘There was tea and coffee and 
spices and baking powder and sugar and 
oatmeal and corn-starch and hominy and 
some choice dried fruit. But what most 
touched the heart of the grateful woman 
was a little box of homemade chocolate 
caramels, addressed, *‘From Gerda to the 
twins.” Gerda was Mrs. Balantyne’s little 
daughter, about their age, and she had 
begged to send them the caramels, as she 
saw her mother putting up useful things, 


saying, “It will be a comfort to the twins | 


to have some goodies. Don’t you think 
so, mamma?’ So even the pleasures of 
the little ones had not been overlooked. 

By the time the basket was emptied, it 
was time to build a fire and get supper, 
and the thought of the agreeable surprise 
in store for her children gave a lightness 
to Kitty's step and a comfort to her heart 
that she had not realized since her sad be- 
reavement. 

How the children rejoiced over the good 
things of the day! ‘They were too young 
to feel any sense of humiliation, only one 
of thankfulness; and this, I suppose, is 
why Christ said of the child, “Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” A child takes 
with cheerful gratitude, and with it mingles 
no bitter distrust. 

That night there were prayers and 
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thanksgivings under that humble roof, and 
though the rains descended in a gloomy 
drizzle, the family were as bright and | 
cheerful as they could be, and still feel the 
nearness of their great loss. 

It was not long before there came small 
demands for work. Mrs. Bedford had ! 
some years before purchased a knitting- 
machine, and her friends began to employ 
her in a small way. Sometimes it was | 
only a few half-worn stockings to heel 
and toe, sometimes a hood or a pair of mit- | 
tens to make. ‘The earnings were very 
small, but they added a little to the slen- | 
der hoard. In the meantime people were 
kind and thoughtful, and Dr. Sweet and 
the Herberts, who were old friends; did 
not forget. They often stopped to leave a | 
basket of potatoes or a jug of milk, or to | 
bring some garment partly worn, that 
might be made over for the children, which 
they hoped Kitty would use for old friend- | 
ship’s sake. 

It was hard to do such things without | 
hurting, but they were so tender in their 
sympathy that Kitty put away all pride, | 
and accepted each gift in the spirit in 
which it was given. Still, the future 
looked dark. There were so many wants, 
and they were so constantly recurring. 

“I hope,” said Dr. Sweet to her daugh- | 
ter, ‘*that dear Kitty will never think of | 
the cost of getting seven pairs of shoes all | 
atonce. It would be appalling.” 

‘True,’ said Mrs. Herbert, ‘but let us 
hope that the old ones will wear out so | 
that only one pair at a time will be wanted, | 
unless the twins should wear theirs out at 
the same time. And now [I think of it, I 
have a pair that are a trifle too small, and 
I must get her to take them for Nora, who, | 
I see, has pretty well worn hers out.” 

**And my last summer ones will be quite | 
too small for me, but will just fit Kitty | 
junior,” said Nellie, Mrs. Herbert’s only | 
daughter. 

So the little helps came; but the great 
wants seemed to hang like a cloud over 
the widow’s head. She saw in prospect | 
long years of privation, her children de- | 
nied the advantages that others enjoyed, | 
her life borne down with care and unalle- | 
viated privation. What could she do? 
After much reflection, she came to this 
wise resolve. She would do the best she 
could every day, and strive to make the 
home-life of her mother and her children 
as bright as she possibly could. So she 
set about interesting herself in the studies 
of the children, encouraging them to seek 
the highest excellence in both deportment 
and lessons. This was good for all, and 
by-and-by some simple games were al- 
lowed as a reward for well-studied lessons, | 
or one read while the others worked. In | 
this way the family came into order once 
more, and they began to plan a little as to | 
how they would allot their work when | 
spring came. ‘The two older girls thought 
they could do most of the housework, 
and Kitty declared that she could learn to 
chop the kindling-wood and spade up the 
garden, and the twins could carry grand- 
ma’s wood upstairs, so dear,mamma could 
have time to work at something, maybe 
at knitting. 

They did not see the silent tears on the 
mother’s face as these generous but fee- 
ble schemes were formed, and she often | 
thought of the five loaves and the few small | 
fishes, and the despairing ery, ‘Where | 
shall we find bread in the wilderness for 
such a multitude?’ The answer cameina 
very simple but kindly way. Mr. Herbert 
raised small fruits for the market, and he 
suggested that the two older girls could 
learn to make the small boxes, and the 
third one could crate them, and as his own 
daughter would work with them, it would | 
not be an unpleasant employment. 

So the work began. At first the girls | 
could only make twenty-five cents each a 
day, but that made them three dollars a 
week, and they felt quite rich when at the 
end of the first week they carried home of | 
their joint earnings three dollars and a 
half. They almost felt themselves capi- | 
talists. Mrs. Sweet had said to them, 
‘T'ry, my dears, and see if you cannot | 
save enough to buy your bread. It will | 
be a great comfort and help to your moth- 
er if next fall you are able to lay in a 
supply for the winter.” 

This became their ambition, but before | 
spring was over, they had not only laid | 
by enough for their bread, but had bought 
their shoes and some articles of clothing. 

In the mean time their mother found 
some work outside of her home, a week or 
two of nursing, a day’s sewing now and 
then, and in the autumn she, too, began to 
help about fruit, and found that though | 
unskilled in the use of the hammer, she 
could learn to make the light peach-boxes 
and could earn more so than with the nee- 
dle. Her mother, who had been used to 
every ease and indulgence, bravely under- 
took to get along through the day with the 
help of Rosa and Roxy, and from a seem- 
ingly confirmed invalid, she became al- 
most healthy and very courageous and 
cheerful. 

When autumn ended and winter set in, 


” 


| tions to furniture and 
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they had their supply of fuel on hand and 
three barrels of flour stored for winter 
supply. A neighbor had begged Kitty to 
come and help make apple-butter oy 
shares, and here was another supply laid 
in, besides a little money still in hand, 
The girls were early learning the lesson og 
unselfishness, and not a wish escaped them 
for the indulgences that they saw others 
around them claim as their right. 

At the opening of the winter school, 
they were again ready to enter it with a 
full determination to secure all its benetits, 
They were always clean and tidy, ang 
their lessons were faithfully learned. No. 
ra spared no pains with the younger ones, 
who, it must be said, were not in danger 
of dying young from over-saintliness, but 
by constant endeavors she succeeded jp 
keeping them up with the best in their 
class. 

When another spring came, three of the 
girls could make boxes, for Kitty was very 
ready with the hammer as well as the 


| hatchet, and the older girls could earn 


more. So for the coming year they were 
able to supply their own wants as a fam. 
ily and to lay by a little for the “rainy 
day” we hear of. The grandmother, all 


| this time, instead of repining at her Jot, 


was undertaking the wsthetic education 
of the twins, for in her early days she had 
taught drawing and water colors in q 
young ladies’ seminary, and also fine nee 
dle-work. ‘lo make her class of more in- 
terest, she invited in two or three neigh. 
bors’ little daughters, and the work of the 
little ones seemed quite important, at least 
in their own estimation. 

In a year or two more, Mr. Herbert sug- 
gested to a lumber merchant who supplied 
the material for boxes and crates, the pro- 
priety of establishing a factory for the 
manufacture of boxes and crates, offering 
to get all his own at the factory if Mrs. 
Bedford and her daughters could be em- 
ployed. This was agreed to, and soon 
the busy sound of many hammers en- 
livened the little town, and other wid- 
ows and their children,as well as many 
other persons, found employment. 

A winter or two more, and while Neily 
Herbert went away to the University, 
Nora and Sybil went to a Normal School 
near at hand, and by their thorough habits 
of study took high places in all their 
They boarded themselves and 
lived very cheaply, but they knew how to 
make their simple fare wholesome, so 
they reached another round of the ladder, 
They were not afraid of work, and their 
success was assured. 

The little home was improved; grand- 
mother and the twins planted and trained 


classes. 


| vines over it, so that it became a bower of 


beauty. The old carpets which were worn 
by much using were replaced by new rag 
carpets made during the evenings after 
study hours, and judiciously, little addi- 
small embellish- 
ments made the home cosey and cheerful. 

Each year has added to the capacity of 
the girls for earning money, as every op- 
portunity has been carefully improved, so 
that now the elder daughters are teachers 





| during the winter, and in summer as- 
| sist in preparing packages and packing 


fruit. ‘They add to the moral worth and 
the pecuniary interests of the community, 
and why should they be shut out from 
the right to assist in voting down the sale 


| of liquors, or in electing a school board, 


or in sending decent, sober men to the leg- 
islature? They are well-informed, well- 
balanced women, in no sense dependent 


| upon the charity of the public, and live 


under a government said to be “of the 
people, for the people, and by the people.” 
Are not they people, unrepresented in any 
vicarious manner, and should not their 
rights be distinctly recognized and _ re- 
spected ? 


“oo 


THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


‘*Many seek to know the origin and pur- 
poses of the Primrose League,” says the 
Nineteenth Century, “and how it has come 


| to possess a creed, a prophet, and a sym- 


bol, and to be a distinct and vivifying fae- 
tor in the polities of England. 

‘It is the manifestation of the latent 
strength inherent in the patriotic and con- 


stitutional party. ... The Primrose League 


interferes directly neither with the choice 
of electors nor with the candidates. It 
seeks to educate the masses and to organ- 
ize them so that they shall voluntarily vote 
for the cause of order. 

‘*When an election comes on, all Habita- 
tions, following the example of the Con- 
servative associations, suspend their exist- 
ence and take no corporate action. But 
the individual members, acting no longer 
as members of the Primrose League, but 
as individuals, can volunteer to join the 
committees organized by the election 
agent. And in these days when expenses 
are curtailed and it is no small difficulty 
to meet the demands of an election from 
the exiguous sums allowed by the law, 
the services of volunteers are invaluable, 
when, as in elections I could name, a num- 
ber of ladies undertake to write out the ad- 
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dresses on thousands of envelopes, or 
when scores of young men volunteer two 
pours a day each for the purpose of de- 
livering circulars, ete., all of which reach 
their destination, since it is a point of hon- 
or to hand them in,—a very diflerent state 
of matters from that which obtained in the 
days of paid agents and messengers. 

“Excepting at the election period, the 
Habitation can organize public meetings, 
invite able speakers, or obtain from the 
central office lecturers to explain the ob- 
jects of the League, and further its spread. 
‘One of the chief objects of the Primrose 
League is to combat and destroy the Radi- 
eal fallacy that in modern politics classes 
are antagonistic. The League, on the con- 
trary, brings all classes together. All vote 
on a footing of absolute equality, and all 
meet on terms of the truest fraternity. ‘To 
this end social gatherings are held in some 
public ball where every knight, dame, or 
associate can contribute of his or her 
knowledge or talent to the instruction and 
amusement of the evening. We have seen 
hundreds of such meetings where the 
enunciation of sound constitutional prin- 
ciples has been varied by ballad-singing 
and instrumental performances volun- 
teered by those best qualified to please. 

“The principles of Lord Beaconstield 
and of the constitutional cause were pre- 
eminently those opposed to the spread of 
atheism and irreligious teaching, to the 
revolutionary tendencies of radicalism, and 
to the narrow and insular mode of thought 
which despised our colonies Rnd found ut- 
terance in the words ‘Perish India.’ The 
creed of the League, therefore, was set 
forth as ‘the maintenance of religion, of 
the Constitution of the realm, and of the 
Imperial ascendency of Great Britain,’ or, 
in shorter form, ‘Religion, Constitution, 
and Empire’... 

“The most remarkable feature of this 
stirring political development has been 
that for the first time in English history 
women have taken an active part in the 
controversies hitherto reserved to men. 
The reason of this in the first place is the 
novelty and suddenness of the Radical and 
Fenian onslaught. Women, with an in- 
stinct peculiarly their own, divined at once 
the dangers involved in the new doctrines 
and theories—perceived that if churches 
were to be overthrown, education divorced 
from religion, property held to ransom, 
the Constitution to be riven asunder, Eng- 
land must be in presence of as serious a 
revolution as ever threatened social order 
or preceded a Reign of Terror. ‘The wom- 
en of England speedily adopted the Prim- 
rose banner, and the dames, armed with 
sweet influence and persuasive eloquence, 
boldly came forward to take their share in 
the labors of the organization. Their aid 
has proved invaluable. Many a lady, well 
known in the world, has spoken at meet- 
ings chiefly of friends and neighbors, who 
have surrendered to the expressions of 
heartfelt conviction. Many another has 
devoted all her time and energy to the 
formation of ‘Habitations’ in her county 
or borough; while the workingwoman has 
not been behind her sister in enthusiasm or 
self-sacrifice. The first badge of honor 
for special service given by the League 
was conferred on a woman in the west of 
England, whose daily bread depended on 
her labor, but who had devoted all her 
spare time to the cause. and who had 
richly deserved the honor by her conspicu- 
ous services. ‘The Jadies have an execu- 
tive committee of their own—meeting 
every week—working in conjunction with 
the chief authority ; and in business capac- 
ity, attention to their manifold duties, and 
powers of management, they have proved 
themselves in every respect fitted for the 
responsible duties they have undertaken. 
The ladies have a fund of their own, and 
employ it well in the distribution of Prim- 
rose literature. 

“The reader of the London and county 
press, on taking up almost any newspaper, 
will see what constant activity is every- 
where displayed by the dames, who in 
every parish in England are endeavoring 
to promulgate the fundamental principles 
necessary for the safety of the common- 
Wealth. No ranting, pothouse politician 
can compete with the men and women 
who, stepping out from the accustomed 
reserve of their own homes, come forward 
to meet their fellows in fraternal inter- 
course, and to discuss with them the origin 
of error and the ways of truth. The enor- 
mous increase in the numbers of the League 
dates especially from the time when the 
ladies first took up their place in this or- 
ganization, and it is only due to them to 
acknowledge in how large a measure the 
great success achieved has been owing to 
their efforts. 

“When the first festival was held in 1884, 
after the new-born institution had been 
tine months in existence, there were a few 
thousand members, chiefly knights. By 
Primrose day, 1885, more dames had 
joined and 2,000 associates, and the mus- 
ter-roll was upwards of 11,000. Before 
and after the election of 1885, the League 
expanded so rapidly that it was difficult at 





headquarters to keep pace with the demand 
for diplomas and warrants. On Primrose 
day, 1886, the third hundred thousand was 
reached; while to-day there are more than 
350,000 knights, dames, and associates, 
banded together in an enterprise that may 
now be esteemed a permanent institution. 
In round numbers there may be said to be 
50,000 knights, 30,000 dames, and 280,000 
associates. The knights pay a tribute of 
half a crown yearly, so also do the dames, 
with the exception of those belonging to 
the Dames’ Grand Council, who pay a 





guinea. ‘The associates pay nothing to the | 
Grand Council, but a small tribute, gener- 


ally sixpence, to their own Habitation. 

‘Phe people have sought for a new 
faith in these times of change and turmoil. 
It is based on the highest traditions of 
British statesmanship as handed down by 
Pitt, and Palmerston, and Beaconsfield. 
The symbol is the popular flower that 
suggests lessons of patience through the 
winter time, and breathes all the bright 
promise of spring; that blossoms beneath 
the imperial oak, and to all Englishmen 
speaks of home. It appeals to a people the 
most adventurous the world has ever seen, 
ready to quit the mansion or the cottage at 
the call of the country on its world-encir- 
cling mission of colonization and empire. 
It reminds all of the blessings of con- 
stitutional government and true liberty, 
based on the choice and the devotion of the 
people. ‘Peace with Honor,’ ‘Imperium 
et Libertas,’ and many another glorious 
motto are emblazoned on its banners. 
They will be carried to victory with all 
that determination and tenacity which 
have ever characterized the nation.” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
HOW BOY BLUE MENDED THE WORLD. 





BY IDA M. LANE. 


Boy Blue was listening while Grandpa 
and another old gentleman talked. I don't 
know why they called him Boy Blue, un- 
less it was because he had such blue eyes, 
for he would have been the very last boy 
to go fast asleep under a hay-stack while 
the cows were getting into the corn. Not 
he, indeed; those bright eyes of his would 
have spied them before they got within 
smelling distance of the corn, and he would 
have been on hand with his big dog to 
make them scamper the other way in a 
hurry. 

If you asked that dog’s name, Boy Blue 
would answer, *‘Guess;” and then after 
you had guessed Rover and Dash and Fido 
and Carlo, and all the other dogs’ names 
you ever heard of, and got tired of it and 
asked, ‘*Well, what is his name, then?” 
Boy Blue would still answer, ‘‘Guess,” 
with his eyes just brimful and running 
over with fun. And then if you began 
again, and guessed ail the dogs’ names you 
never did hear of, and got quite out of pa- 
tience this time, and declared you would 
not guess any more, and he must tell you, 
Boy Blue would laugh so hard that he 
would tumble down and roll around the 
ground shouting, ‘Guess! djuess!” For 
that was the dog’s name. 

Well, as I said, Boy Blue and Guess were 
listening to grandpa and another old gen- 
tleman talking. Boy Blue was very much 
interested in listening, for they were tell- 
ing about something which he thought 
needed to be attended to right away. They 
were saying that the world needed mend- 
ing, that it was in‘a very bad way, and 
getting worse all the time; that things 
were not at all as they used to be, and no- 
body could tell where it would all end. 

“Grandpa,” said Boy Blue, ‘is it really 
true that*the world needs mending ?” 

“Yes, indeed, child, badly enough,” 
sighed the old man, shaking his head, but 
never looking down at Boy Blue’s earnest 
face. 

‘But where, grandpa?—where does it 
need mending?” 

‘““Everywhere, child. You can’t takea 
step, right or left, without seeing it.” 

Boy Blue looked around. Sure enough, 
there was a big hole in the middle of the 
road. It had been there ever so long, and 
horses had stumbled into it, and wagons 








hard work to get big stones and little 
stones and gravel enough to fill that hole, 
but Boy Blue and Guess kept at it, and 
when the last cartful of gravel was finally 
stamped down hard, you would hardly 
have known there had ever been a hole 
there. - 

All that time grandpa and Mr. Peters 
stood and talked and shook their heads; 
but Boy Blue did not mind them any more. 
He had found out what needed to be done, 
and he meant to do his part of it anyway. 
When the hole was filled up he looked 
around for something else to mend, and 
saw a hen hopping through a gap in the 
fence, where two pickets were off. Up 
jumped Boy Blue, as eager as ever, and 
trudged off for hammer and nails, and was 
soon pounding away at the pickets as if 
his life depended on getting them in place. 
He remembered now how many times 
mother had run out yesterday to scare the 
hens away. People got worn out, too, 
sometimes, and had to be mended, he re- 
flected. 

Well, this would be one more thing 
mended. When he got the pickets on, he 
meant to go and nail down the loose board 
on the back door-steps. Mother had said 
that morning that she believed she should 
break her leg on that board. It would be 
easier to mend the board than the leg, and 
would not take so long either, 

When the fence and the steps were in 
good condition again, Boy Blue stood still 
a few minutes, not immediately seeing any 
more work to do. Presently he caught 
sight of a broken place in one of the square, 
hollow pillars of the porch, Joe had staved 
it in one day with the handle of his rake, 
and Boy Blue remembered that grandpa 
had said that it must be pretty rotten, or it 
would not have broken so easily. He 
looked at the hole, and poked his fingers 
into it; then he pulled out his knife and 
proceeded to investigate further. Then he 
went and examined the other pillar, and 
as the result of that examination, he dodged 
outside of the porch, and shouted, ‘*Grand- 
pa!” at the top of his lungs. 

Grandpa, who had finished his talk with 
Mr. Peters, and was taking a quiet doze on 
the sitting-room lounge, sprang up and 
rushed out on the porch, expecting at least 
to see Boy Blue lying on the ground under 
the big apple-tree with his leg broken. 
But Boy Blue’s legs appeared to be per- 
fectly sound, and he remarked calmly, ‘I 
wouldn't stand under that porch roof if I 
were you, grandpa, ‘cause the pillars are 
so rotten it might come down almost any 
time.” 

‘Pillars rotten!” said grandpa. ‘Oh, 
nonsense! Is that all you’re screaming 
about?” 

‘Come out here and give me leave to 
give wm one good hit?” asked Boy Blue, 
eagerly, longing for a bit of fun after all 
his hard work. But grandpa thought it 
prudent to examine before giving his per- 
mission, and the result of his examination 
was that he immediately went to work to 
prop up the porch roof with stout poles. 

“May 1 now?” asked Boy Blue. 

“Well, yes,” responded grandpa; “if 
they'll come down with one hit, they 
can’t be of much use.” 

Boy Blue rushed off for a club, and 
aimed a valiant blow at one of the pillars. 
Cr—rack! and with a splintering and 
crumbling noise the decayed wood fell 
into so many pieces that there was hardly 
one large enough to pick up. The other 
pillar met with a like fate. 

“My patience!” exclaimed grandpa, sur- 
veying the ruins, “that thing might have 
come down on our heads any evening 
when we're sitting out here, and broke all 
our skulls for us. How did you come to 
find out it was so rotten, sonny?” 

‘Why, I was looking for something to 
mend, and I thought I'd mend that hole 
Joe punched in the pillar, andthen I found 
it was so rotten I was afraid it would come 
down on my head; so I hollered at you.” 

‘*What do you want something to mend 
for?” asked the old man, in surprise. 

‘*Because I heard you and Mr. Peters 
saying the world needed mending, and I 
thought [’'d do my share; and I mended 


| the hole in the road while you stood there 


had jounced off part of their loads by run- 


ning a wheel into it, and the drivers had 
scolded and grumbled, but nobody had 
ever tried tomend it Boy Blue stood still 
and thought about it. 
ting worn out, it was plain. 

‘*It’ll have to be mended, that’s all about 
it,” said he to himself. ‘I should think 
grandpa and Mr. Peters would go right to 
work at it now. I know I can mend that 


The world was get- | 
| that the dreaded hole was actually filled 
| up and smoothed over as if it had never 


hole in the road, anyhow, and that'll be so 


much done. Come along, Guess.” 
Guess came along, and did not hang back 
even when he saw the little cart pulled 


| ever thought of touching it. 


out, which he was not at all fond of draw- | 


ing. He had learned by melancholy ex- 
perience that if Boy Blue made up his 
mind to have a thing done, it had to be 
done sooner or later, and he might as well 
be good-natured about it. So back and 
forth he trotted, dogfully doing his part 
to mend the world. It took a good deal of 





talking, and then I fixed the fence and the 
door-step”"— 

‘“*Mended the hole in the road!” inter- 
rupted grandpa, greatly astonished; and 
down he went to the gate to see for himself 


been. 

**And he did it while we stood groaning 
over the world needing mending,” mut- 
tered grandpa, under his breath; ‘‘and it’s 
been there for months, and neither of us 
Such little 
hands, too! I hope the next generation 
will be like Boy Blue.”—Harper’s Youny 
People. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and al] 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 


lows. 


to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Why ts rr that the sale of Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla continues at such a rapidly increasing rate? 
It is,— 

Ist: Because of the positive curative value of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla itself. 

2d: Because of the conelusive evidence of re- 
markable cures effected by it, unsurpassed and 
seldom equalled by any other medicine. Send to 
C. lL. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass., for book con- 
taining many statements of cures. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at oflice WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. Jobn D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 


ES 


hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





te BEST THING KNOWN rs 
WASHING«“BLEACHING 


(N HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; oanty to ad on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. ivery lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price,55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 





MEDICAL REGISTER 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to4 P.M. 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


Wednesday 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three yeara’ graded course of Didactic 








and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Koom. 
FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures..........eeeeeeus & 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula 
Oe GE Ih QAVERERs cccccccccocessevesesces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5,00 
Graduation Fee......cccccccess secseceoccecs 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Maas. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICA 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her ae. 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&c., can be obtained at her oflice,48 Boylston 8t., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays), 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an ewidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT, M. D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mase, 


NEW YORE 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN, 


No, 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 
The regular Winter Session (Twenty-fourth year) 
will begin October 1, 1886, and continue twenty- 
six weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College, 
while the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give 
advantages for practical instruction unsurpassed by 
any other college. In addition, the large daily elinies 
of the Ophthalmic ee and the Ward's Island 
Homeopathic Hospital (Weekly) are open for students, 
For ENGR Baan and circular, address 
OLEMENCE §. LOZIE®, M. De ee. 
5 Tes St., New York; or 
LOUISE GERKARD, M, D., Secretary, . 
149 West 41st St., New York, 


The Woman's Medical College 


OF BALTIMORE 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct. 1, 
1886. <A full course of didactic lectures, with clinica) 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. Tuition low. Very 
good board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from 83 to 85 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos. Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
President, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore Colleye, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par. 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. Il. BYFORD, President. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY,M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; evding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stv- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

E Y BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Prices 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 














NEW ENGLAND WOMEN'S OLUB. 


The Discussion Committee reported as 
follows for the year ending May 29, 1886 :— 

It was fit that your committee should 
invite its retiring secretary and earlier its 
chairman, to address the Club on the first 
afternoon of the season. © Miss Julia 
Sprague, choosing her own subject, gave 
us a carefully prepared paper upon * Moral 
Instruction in Publie Schools.” 

After stating the steady increase in the 
number of criminals in our country. con- 
sequently of the provision needed for 
these, and especially of reformatories for 
the young, the question arose, why not 
care first for the forming of the youth so 
t' at less reforming may be required? This 
can be done, so far as school education 
goes, by efforts to make honesty of pur- 
pose and truth pervade their dealings ; this 
to be accomplished more by individual in- 
fluence of teachers than by text-books. 
The young child must be taught that mis- 
deeds bring their own punishment. The 
telling of a lie should be openly con 
demned. She would not have the attempt 
made with the little ones too early to in- 
struct them in the mysteries of the un- 
known. With the increased facilities for 
acquiring knowledge in arts and sciences, 
increased vigilance must be exercised, so 
that, keeping pace with them. the moral 
standard shall be preserved and raised. 
Personal morality in children must be in- 
culeated by the personal watchfulness of 
teachers, parents, and those having charge 
of youth; while the sanctity of true love 
and marriage must be upheld as the basis 
of all family happiness and the foundation 
of society. 

Diflerences of opinion were elicited in 
the discussion following. How morals 
could be taught in schools was more easily 
asked than answered. One thought that 
text-books in morals were valuable; for 
instance, those relating to the use of liq- 
uors. ‘The advocate tor this, Miss May, 
would also have the young child taught of 
God, growing up with the idea, to be ac- 
quired as early as possible, of « Supreme 
Power and Good. Another instanced the 
little regard often paid to true honesty in 
copying compositions or answers in math- 
ematics; in having drawing and other ex- 
ercises accomplished by proxy ; and,worse 
than either, the obliquity in comprehend- 
ing in such any abnormal conditjon of 
morality. This might partly be induced 
by requirement of too many studies, which 
should be avoided for this reason if for no 
other. Parents who did not attend to the 
moral instruction of their children were 
condemned. 

On Dee. 14, Mrs. F. D. Clarke read a 
paper on “Clubs both New and Old.” al- 
luding to the symposia of Athens and tothe 
senate of women in Rome in the time of 
Heliogabalus, who gravely discussed muat- 
ters of toilet and ceremonial. A_ history 
of clubs in England was given. and of its 
earlier coffee-houses, so numerous and well 
patronized at one time that women peti- 
tioned against them. 'Theinns of England, 
with their gaily painted signs, quaint in 
name and design, were gathering-places 
for politicians, dramatists, literary people, 
and clergy. There were club palaces in 
the time of George 1V. In those days the 
term ‘*blue-stocking” as applied to women 
of more than ordinary learning. was heard. 
In the 15th century women gathered at the 
inns and secular places, where fashions, 
periwigs, and the like were discussed. 

Following the paper, accounts were 

iven of various societies in Germany and 
France, conducted wholly or in part by 
women, and women’s clubs in our own 
country were reported, and their tendency 
in a social aspect considered. 

On Jan. 11 our honorary member, Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, kindly read us a paper 
on **Divoree.”” The laws concerning this 
have been modified since 1870. Divorce 
may now be obtained for adultery, abuse, 
desertion, drunkenness, and for having 
been in prison five years. 

Of those seeking divorce, a large propor- 
tion are women. victims of drunkenness 
and abuse especially. Catholics are de- 
terred from asking for divorce, being for- 
bidden by the priests. In France, Italy, 
and in every country where divorce could 
not be had, or was difficu!t. vice prevailed 
in larger proportion than where inore eas- 
ily obtained. Mr. Sewall thought it a sin 
and a crime for a woman to be obliged to 
live as wife with a man who is unworthy 
and abusive. Mr. Blackwell held firmly to 
the sacredness of the union of man and wife 
for themselves and their children’s sake. 
He thought many women were deterred 
from seeking divorce by the obloquy and 
censure it would bring upon themselves 
and their families. ‘This public sentiment 
works adversely for such, and should not 
exist. He had known women to submit to 
great and constant suflering from their 
husbands rather than complain. Police- 
men had known of 2,000 cases of personal 
abuse of wives in this city in a single year. 
Some such women are killed by their hus- 
bands. Members discussed the subject, all 
believing in the wisdom of preserving the 
marriage relation, some arguing, however, 
that this cannot endure with benefit .to 
children when there are constant bicker- 
ings between the parents. Others thought 
divorce too easily obtained now, and that 
if it were made more difficult, greater care 
would be taken in contracting marriage. 
The simplicity of the Quaker marriage, 
and the ubligations governing their com- 
munities, closed the discussion. 

A delightful afternoon was afforded us 
Feb. 8th, by Miss Sibylla Bailey, upon 
the “Progress of Music”—from the time of 
Jubal, its earlie-t known appearance 
among men,—and from the first represen- 
tation of a musical instrument, which oc- 
curred in Heliopolis, in the time of Sesos- 
tris. The audience was entertained by 
the rare music of a chant, copied from a 
manuscript now in the British Museum, 
taken from the ruins of Nineveh. They 
learned from Pythagoras of the “music 
of the spheres;” from Homer of the in- 
vention of the lyre by Mercury, who 
formed it from a tortoise shell. ‘They were 
told of Palestrina with his psalms and 
masses; of the monk Guido, who was the 
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first known to improvise; of the Gregorian 
chants, of the music of the Egyptians, He- 
brews, Etruscans, Greeks. and Chinese. 
Of the last they had an illustration on the 
piano. So also were interpreted the differ- 
ent styles of Beethoven and Mozart. The 
characteristics of nations are expressed 
largely by their music. Thoughts sug- 
gested by the theme were afterward given 
by the ladies, with requests for more mu- 
sic, which was kindly given, some of it 
original. Thus closed a most gratifying 
afternoon. 

On March 8th, papers were read by dif- 
ferent members of the Club upon ‘**Home 
and Housekeeping” in their relations to 
the family. Homekeeping was considered 
by Mrs. Kendall paramount to housekeep- 
ing, und a pleasant, loving family of more 
value than the niceties of mere order and 
cleanliness. 

‘The way to furnish a home,” was bap- 
pily suggested by Mrs. Whiton Stone. 
Through an ideal home she led us, fur- 
nished with what would make healthy, 
attractive, and happy, by conveniences, 
good taste, and comfort. 

Mrs. Follet wisely treated the relation of 
young people to the family, placing the 
first responsibility of these with the par- 
ents, who should give them the inclina- 
tions which will make them blessings in 
the home. But not without exceptions 
may this be counted on, inheritance and 
congenital influences being sometimes ad- 
verse. 

Mutual courtesies in the family were por- 
trayed by Mrs. Hesseltine, each member 
being made accountable for their share 
toward the total of good will and happi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Jackson, with firm belief and ap- 
preciation of the difficulties of the ques- 
tion, told of the necessity of trained ser- 
vants for good service, and these not to be 
had without eflorts from some one. ‘These 
suggestions were followed by approval 
and confirmation from other members, and 
on motion ef Mrs. Walton it was voted 
that the Work Committee of this Club be 
asked to devote an afternoon to considera- 
tion of the **servant question.” 

For the accomplishment of **truest econ- 
omies in the household,’ Mrs. Eddy ju- 
diciously recommended persoual attention 
to details, including purchases, bills, and 
the like, with a faithful and constant su- 
pervision of matters in general. 

After remarks by other members on the 
subjects presented, especially the servant 
question, and an expression of gratitica- 
tion ut the papers, a vote of thanks to 
their authors was passed. 

On April 12, Mrs. A. A. Claflin consid- 
ered for us the political aspect of the 
Labor Question in a clear, well-defined 
and vigorous argument in the interest of 
the laborer, showing a broad outlook over 
grounds taken by the landed proprietor, 
the capitalist, und the monopolist. Author- 
ities, English and American, were quoted 
and shown to differ in opinions as to the 
‘ause of labor troubles and the way out of 
them. In the discussion, sympathy with 
the operative and working classes elicited 
suggestions of arbitration aud co-opera- 
tion, while questions and arguments for 
moneyed interests and capitalists were not 
wanting. 

On May 10th, Mrs. Keller obliged us 
with an essay on Superstition, looking in- 
to its labyrinths of olden and of modern 
times, wherein science has, in very many 
instances, enlightened and modified ideas, 
superstitions, and customs,—an interest- 
ing and very suggestive subject, treated 
with well accumulated facts and ideas. 

‘The discussion measured wide in range, 
including modern inquiries into invisible 
realms and influences. The innate defer- 
ence paid to past superstitions, and these 
of the most trifling sort, makes one realize 
that the world moves but slowly in free- 
ing itself from such, many of which are, 
however, giving way before the march of 
intellect and learning. 

‘Thus closed our year of the Club, which, 
we feel confident, has been one of consid- 
erable advance with its members, as re- 
gards their increasing confidence and read- 
ier participation in the discussions fol- 
lowing the papers. These must, in every 
instance, be by some one of our own 
members, who have done us no littie cred- 
it. CAROLINE A KENNARD, 

Chairman Discussion Committee. 


” 


oe 
SUMMER HOURS AT MARBLEHEAD. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

We send our annual summer greeting to 
the JOURNAL, this year, from the rocks of 
Marblehead,—from a strip of land once 
‘alled ‘tthe Neck,” but now by the long 
Indian name of Nanepashemet. ‘The word 
has troubled postmasters and railroad men, 
but we find it now very easy to pronounce. 

How can I tell you of all the pleasant 
things we do here, in the charming cottage 
of our friends, which sits close upon the 
rocks, witii the great open sea stretched 
out before us? How the fairy yachts go 
shooting by, and the warm haze lies on 
the beautiful Beverly shore, and the 
“churn” dashes wildly into its cavern and 
high up into the air before the crowd of 
gazers around, and how, when the tide is 
out, we go down a steep ladder into this 
rocky cleft, and out into the cooling waves 
beyond the dashing surf for our morning 
bath—the half of it we cannot tell. ‘There 
is Castle Rock near by. ‘There, after the 
little storm of last week, the surf dashed 
around it like a troop of horses. It was 
delightful to sit on the edge of the rocks 
with a book, and see the rushing waters 
pour in, and break into a thousand sprays 
of amber and silver. 

The Galatea came, only a night or two 
before we reached here. The excitement 
of her presence had not subsided. It was 
indeed with peculiar feelings of surprise 
and pleasure that the people here saw that 





brave little craft coming into their harbor 
from the far-off lonely sea, and having her 
first look at American soil on their shores. 
Our friends described to us how they had 
strained their eyes watching for the Gala- 
tea, and sometimes had a feeling that it 
must be a dredin—no little yacht could 
brave the ocean—when suddenly the Eng- 
lish flag came to sight, the creature of light 
and beauty appeared. She sailed into the 
harbor, the little vessels and dories col- 
lected around her, cheer on cheer arose 
from shore and sea, and the jolly lieuten- 
ant, his vigorous little wife, the captain, 
and all hands returned the salute. The 
Eastern Yacht Club here were, of course, 
ready with their civilities to the gallant 
pair, and they furnish music every Thurs- 
day night to their members and the sur- 
rounding dwellers who come from all parts 
and sit in their carriages, or in the little 
dories by the shore, to listen while the 
rose-light of sunset falls upon the peace- 
ful harbor, and the new moon streams 
over the great ocean on the other side. 
The sea has been lying ina kind of trance 
the last few days, but to-day the wind is 
up, the ocean is covered with white sails, 
the deep blue has come back again, and 
the shore is beautiful in the clear light. 
Every clump of trees stands out with its 
vivid green, and the warm sunshine lies on 
the pastures and dwellings, irradiating 
them with its soft lustre. 

We drove down to Manchester-by-the- 
Sea one day, and passed through Beverly 
and along the shore, where the summer 
residences are a dream of delight, with 
their outlooks ov the sea. The beautiful 
wooded land is easily made into natural 
parks and drives by careful pruning. The 
gentleman of our party was expected to 
attend the ‘Old Men’s Dinner” at Man- 
chester, an occasion which is celebrated 
every vear on a covered platform by the 
sea, by the natives of Manchester over 
fifty years of age. We saw Dr. Bartol's 
lovely summer home, and went up into his 
tower, which he kindly allows his friends 
to mount in order to see his grand view. 
We saw a manuscript sermon of his when 
nearly at the top, and could fancy that his 
imagination might well take wing in that 
place, and write what would bear his hear- 
ers on winter Sundays to the ‘uttermost 
parts of the sea,” or to the **sweet fields 
of living green,” and the Canaan of their 
hopes beyond the troubled Jordan of their 
lives. As we came down the tower, the 
doctor approached. We thought to accost 
him, but he turned away before we reached 
him, and we saw he was going down on 
the shore to the dinner. We followed the 
same way, and arranged our little picnic 
under the trees. We saw the “told men” 
collected in groups, and thought how their 
minvds were full of the sweet memories of 
other days, when the warm meadows of 
Manchester had a brighter green, and the 
sea a deeper blue, than to-day; when the 
rollicking waves bore them on their bosom, 
and the camp-fires roused the social song, 
and they were all boys together, with vis- 
ions of the triumphant days of life in the 
great future before their youthful eyes. 
We had some of the chowder from their 
table, heard the applause for the speakers, 
and knew that the speech of their invited 
guest, Dr. Bartol, who has his adopted 
home among them. was clapped the loud- 
est and the longest. 

On Sunday we went to worship in 
Marblehead; some of us in the boat, and 
some by carr.age. We heard the Rev. Mr. 
Applebee preach, who was formerly set- 
tled over the Parker Memorial Society in 
Boston, now here. His style is picturesque, 
abounding in simple images and illustra- 
tions. but with a firm basis of positive 
Christian truth, and a clear impartial vis- 
ion of the right, as separate from party 
limitations, and distinguished from the ex- 
tremes of narrow local thought. We are 
all able to plead eloquently our own radi- 
“ul or conservative side of a question, or 
our own interpretation of historic fact. 
We help the world in that way, but more 
slowly, and the help is one-sided. But 
when a man and woman come along, who 
can do justice to both sides and yet keep 
the centre of gravity, they take hold of 
human nature at a leap, and while they in- 
spire men, they keep the best forces of life 
in the equilibrium that brings success. 

Last night we had a touch of the prose 
and poetry of life. A party of our young 
people, thirty or more, went out on a 
moonlight sail, on a good-sized schooner, 
with an old, experienced skipper. ‘The 
night was clear and beautiful, the moon 
hung lovingly over the waters. We went 
down to the pier to see them off. As they 
moved slowly down the harbor it was in- 
deed a beautiful sight, touching the emo- 
tisns with sadness at the memory of the 
tales of the sea, to throw an air of romance 
above the twilight scene. We saw them 
again from our windows as they went out 
to sea, and then they were lost in the dis- 
tance. But the favoring winds went down, 
and the evening wore away. We looked 
with our glasses, and there they were, be- 
calmed upon the open sea. We have 
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learned from our nautical friends that **be- 
calmed” means anything but calmness of 
the inner man, soulor body. In fact, they 
were nearly all sick, both youths and 
maidens, matrons and cavaliers. But such 
is the elasticity of the young, that, when- 
ever a light breeze came up, they were gay 
again. ‘They got in about midnight, per- 
fectly satisfied with their moonlight night 
upon the sea. 

The weather prophets predict a great 
storm, which may reach you before this 
letter. But no changing winds ean sweep 
away the impressions of these peaceful, 
beautiful days which close our visit at 


Nanepashemet. 
MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


°oo—____— 


TOURGUENIEFF ON GEORGE SAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The following letter from Tourguenieft 
upon the death of George Sand has been 
published in a collection of the author’s 
private correspondence in St. Petersburg. 
It is now translated from the Russian for 
the first time, so far as I know, and it will, 
I am sure, be of interest to the readers of 
the JOURNAL. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 


SPASSKOJE, JUNE 9, 1876. 

Dear Suworin— Passing through Peters- 
burg, I read in one of your feuilletons 
the words ‘George Sand is dead, and one 
would rather not speak of it.””. You prob- 
ably meant that one must either say a great 
deal about her, or nothing. 1 donot doubt 
that the Novoje Vtremja has since made 
good this deficiency, and, like the other 
papers, has published at least a biographi- 
eal sketch of the great author. But I, 
nevertheless, ask permission to say a word 
about her in your journal, although I have 
not time, nor am I yet able, to speak much 
of her; nor does this *‘word” belong to 
myself, as you will soon see. , 

I had the happiness to possess the per- 
sonal friendship of George Sand. Please 
do not take this to mean the usual mere 
form of words. Whoever could be in the 
presence of this rare being must count him- 
self happy. 

Within a few days I have received a let- 
ter from a French lady, who also had 
known her well. In this letter the follow- 
ing passage occurs : 

‘The last words of our dear friend were, 
‘Laissez verdure!’ that is, place no stone 
upon my grave, let the grass grow upon it. 
And her wish will be carried out; on her 
grave only wild flowers will grow. I find 
these last words so touching, so worth 
thinking of. so in harmony with that life 
which had long tended towards all that is 
simple and good. .. . Her love of nature, of 
truth, her humility before them, her inex- 
haustible kindliness, were always uniform, 
always present. Ah! What a misfortune 
her death! A silent mystery has removed 
forever one of the best beings who have 
ever lived; and we shall never again be- 
hold that noble face; that golden heart 
beats no more; all rests under the earth. 
The mourning for her will be sincere, last- 
ing, but I think people do not speak 
enough of her kindliness. Ruare as genius 
is, such kindliness is still rarer. But it can 
be learned in part; not so genius; and for 
this reason we must speak of her, cherish 
her, point others to her. ‘This active liv- 
ing kindliness drew one towards George 
Sand, bound to her those many friends 
who, to the end of her life, were unchang- 
ingly true, and who were found in every 
stratum of society. At her funeral a peas- 
ant from the neighborhood of Nohant, 
George Sand's chateau, approached the 
grave, and laying a wreath upon it, said: 
‘In the name of the peasants of Nohant,— 
not in the name of the poor; thanks to her, 
there are no poor here.’ And yet George 
sand herself was not rich, and, though she 
worked to the end of her life. could live 
barely beyond the reach of poverty !” 

I have almost nothing to add to these 
lines. I can only vouch for their complete 
truthfulness. 

When I made the acquaintance of George 
Sand for the first time, about eight years 
ago, the enthusiastic admiration had long 
since vanished, which she had once aroused 
in me. I had already ceased to worship 
her. But it was impossible to enter the 
circle of her private life and not revere her 
in another, perhaps better, sense. Every 
one felt at once that he had come into the 
presence of a boundlessly generous and 
benevolent nature, in which everything 
egotistical had long since been utterly 
burnt out in the unquenchable fire of poet- 
ic enthusiasm, of belief in the Ideal; to 
which everything human had access, was 
dear; which radiated sympathy, helpful- 
ness. And over all this a certain uncon- 
scious aureole, something high, free, hero- 
ic.. . . Believe me, George Sand is one of 
our saints. You will understand the sense 
in which I use the word. Pardon the dis- 
connectedness of this letter, and accept 
the assurance of the friendship of 

Yours faithfully, 
IVAN SERGEWITCH 'TOURGUENIEFF. 





HAVE a case of Lactart sent direct to your 
summer resort. You will find it a paying invest- 
ment. Sold by druggists and grocérs. 





THE combination, proportion, and process in 
preparing Hood’s Sarsaparilla, are peculiar to 
this medicine and unknown to others. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 31 Temple Place, has a fine 
stock of kid and Suede Gloves. 


Cane Chairs Re-Seated. 


All kinds of Rattan Furniture neatly and thor. 
oughly repaired at resid Prompt attention 
given to orders left at the Woman’s Journal office, or 
addressed to Mrs. THompson, 41 Charles Street, 
East Cambridge. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES, 
“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIQ 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with smajj 
means can, by the **Pecuntany Alp System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—pRgg 





MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER,” 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous know}. 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials, 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N, y, 


—— 


a JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASs. 

ICAL SCHOOL. ALLEN Broruers. 34th 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family schoo} 
for both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH'L 7, 
ALLEN, Weat Newton, Mass. 29.10t 
] RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 

BRYN MAWR, PA. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application, 

\WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
‘y SWARTHMORE, PA, 
Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary, 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School, 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and fylj 


particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A, M., Pres't, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full cullege course for women, with special and 

reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Libr: % 
Observatory, ey we useum and Scientific Col. 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





cation. 





COWLES *& sTypio. sultoina, 
ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 

Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY, 
Fourth year begins Oct. 1. Drawing, Painting, 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life, Li e 
Studies a specialty, Classes day and eventing, 
Saturday Class for Teachers. Circulars at Art Stores, 

Terms moderate, Spy to or address as above, 
FRANK M, COWLES, Manager, 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y.M.C.A. Building cor. Boylston and Berkeley Sts., 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary Department Opens Sept, 27. 
Grammar and High School Departments 
Open Sept. 20, 

Special Courses for Special Students. 


Girls receive the same thorough preparation as boys 
for College, Institute of Technology, and Medical 
Schools, and have successfully entered all three from 
this school. 

TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR, 

References—Ex-Gov. Rice, ex-Goy. Gaston, Judge 
McKim, Dr. Peabody, Gen. Chamberlin, Prof. 
Churchill, Xe. 

Circulars sent on application. 








GLOVES. — 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has a fine stock of Kid and Suede Gloves. 


WHE FACTS 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comecdones, Flesh- 
Worms, 











fy) Eczemas, Ringworms, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, tng | Heat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 


cu RE Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neura 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURES Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS Fags So Be mt tee 
RESTORES New fair on! ial ¥ ene Goons 


“Asa Dressing for the Hair; 
UNSURPASSED in wisi re aa 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 *.c00"tha: 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, tresses 03 itce 
9 question, to the sat- 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH LROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 











“CACTUS BALM, as a Toilet Requisite and 
Dressing for the Hair, is eminently delightful and 
wholesome, and of especial benefit in relieving Head- 
ache and Nervous or Neuralgic pains. This I say 
from personal experience. Concerning its other 
virtues, my friends and acquaintances who have used 
the Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 

Susan C. Voa, ( Woman's Journal).” 


NFIELD STOCKINET DIAPER. 


Waterproof, warm, soft 
He FES 5 easily washed, an absorbent» 
oy covered on both sides with 
7 stockinet, and having 4 
waist-band and gathering- 
string, adjust themselves to 
the size and motion of the 
body, and cannot slip off 
like other diapers. . They 
have not the chilling or in- 
jurious effects of the com- 
mon rubber ones, and are 
indispensable for visiting 
and traveling. Highly re- 
commended by physicians. Made of a soft, pliable 
fabric, that possesses many medicinal advantages, and 

is specially prepared for this purpose. Guarante 
to give perfect satisfaction or money refunded. For 
sale at all dry goods and drug stores in the U. 8. and 
Europe. Made in four sizes. Price, per mail, 75 cts. 

THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
52 Howard St., New York City- 


Free to Every Lady 


who sends us her address, a cooking oompls 
Foutps’ WHEat Germ MEAL will be forwarded 


Free of expense. 
BUTLER, BREED & CO., 


129 State St., Boston. 
FOR SA 
invoicing about $15. 


LE A STOCK of BOOKS, 


STATIONERY, &¢.— 
ERT, 
C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 





CA 





Pat. Jan. 26, 1886. 











Address I. M. GILB 
Effingham, Illinois. 
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